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This new Course combines the desirable features of the two. sup- 
posedly antagonistic systems of school music. Its aims are song 
interpretation and musical appreciation. As a means to this end, it 
provides, for the pupil, an abundance of attractive song material, 
child-like in character and absolutely” Sound musically, and an 
abundance of carefully graded practice material. For the teacher, it 
offers a practical, detailed plan for presenting every step in the Course. 


Distinctive Features of This Course Are: 


Special attention paid to Tone-Quality. 

Unusually thorough instruction in Sight-Singing. 

Singable melodies that carry their own accompaniments-—an unusual feature 
in school music books. 

Music and texts perfectly adjusted te each other. 


Work in Ear-Training and Eye-Training so systematized as to be without 
difficulties to the inexperienced teacher. 


The Course includes a book to be placed in the hands of the children of 
each grade, beginning with the second and including the eighth. 


FIRST YEAR MUSIC ... 60 CENTS FIFTH YEAR MUSIC . . (In preparation) 
SECOND YEAR MUSIC . 32 CENTS MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, Complete, $1.00 
THIRD YEAR MUSIC . . 36 CENTS THE SAME, BOOK ONE . 50 CENTS 


FOURTH YEAR MUSIC (a preparation) THE SAME, BOOK TWO . 65 CENTS 


an abundance of fresh, attractive 
songs, thorough pedagogy, well- 
balanced material, artistic aims, 
and a logical teaching plan. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


Atlanta 
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“THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


ANOTHER MEXICAN TRAGEDY. 


The latest tragedy on the Mexican 
border is the wanton killing of seven- 
teen Americans by a band of Villa 
bandits, near Chihuahua. The men 
were mining engineers, who were on 
the way to Cusi, to re-open the Bon- 
anza mines. They were taken from 
the train on which they were trav- 
eling, stripped of everything, and 
stood up in line and shot. The attack 
was entirely unprovoked and unex- 
pected, but it is entirely in line with 
other outrages perpetrated by Villa 
and his bands. Yet this savage Villa was 
for a Jong time the special protégé of 
our State Department, when . Mr. 
Bryan was at the head of-it. There 
is no doubt that the Carranza govern- 
ment will do its utmost—with or 
without the stimulus of appeals from 
Washington—to hunt him down; and 
he will be given short shrift when he 
is taken. 


NO TIME FOR PRECIPITANCY. 


United States Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who are seizing upon this 
tragedy as an excuse for urging im- 
mediate intervention in Mexico are 
simply playing into the hands of 
Villa and his brigands. What Villa 
wants is to overthrow the Carranza 
Government in Mexico. He has been 
unable to do it by force of arms, and 
he has now only a handful of follow- 
ers. If he could achieve his end by 
embroiling the United States with 
Carranza, nothing would delight him 
more; and, if he sees the way open 
to doing it by murdering Americans 
here and there, it will be a congenial 
enterprise for him. Incidentally, 
nothing would please the pro-Ger- 
mans more than to have the United 
States involved with Mexico to such 
an extent as to be wholly counted out 
of the European situation, and to be 
obliged to consume its own war mu- 
nitions. It is to be noticed that the 
pro-Germans in Congress are hot for 
intervention in Mexico. 


DYNAMITERS OFFICIALLY PAID 
BY GERMANY. 


It will be remembered that Captain 
von Papen complained bitterly be- 
cause the British authorities | over- 
hauled his letters and papers when he 
was on his way back to Germany, 
after being dismissed from this coun- 
try. But that the British’ inquisitive- 
ness was abundantly justified is shown 
by the evidence which those papers 
afforded that the German dynamiting 
plots were paid for officially by the 
German representatives in the United 
States. Werner Horn, who was con- 
victed of blowing up a Canadian 
and is now in jail for the crime, 
paid $700 by Captain yon Papen tor 
the exploit; and the fact that, the day 
before this check was issued, the Ger- 
man Embassy paid $2,900 into 
von Papen’s account brings this of- 
fence against American sovereignty 
pretty closely home to the German 
Ambassador, Other checks. . were 
paid to persons engaged in con- 
spiracies to blow up munition works 
and to sink vessels carrying munition 
aes: = the letters seized ex- 
ress pboundiess cont 
ican authority, 


THE LITTLE NATIONS. 


First Belgium, then Serbia and now 
Montenegro—this is the pathetic list 
of little nations crushed and almost 
annihilated in the- great war. Mon- 
tenegro—small as she is—was fancied 
to be almost impregnable by reason 
of the mountain barriers constituting 
a natural defence, but the. Austrian 
capture of Mount Lovcen has put the 
Montenegrin capital, Cettinje, at the 
mercy of the invaders, and has made 
further -resistance impossible. If it 
was strange that the Allies did not zo 
to the assistance of Serbia in time to 
save her from annihilation, it is even 
more strange that Italy should not 
have given Montenegro prompt aid, 
for the Austrian control of Monte- 
negro’s Adriatic front will -go far, if 
she retains it, to make the Adriatic an 
Austrian sea, to the constant menace 
of Italy. The entire Austrian fleet is 
assembled near by, at Cattaro, fur- 
nishing a base for submarine opera- 
tions and for attack upon the Allies’ 
transports. 


MR. -REDMOND’S SECOND 
THOUGHT. 


On second thought, Mr. Redmond 
withdrew his opposition to the con- 
scription bill, and announced that the 
Nationalists whom he leads would 
not vote against it. This was a wise 
decision, for, in view of the fact that 
Ireland is expressly excluded from 
the operation of the bill, Nationalist 
opposition could only serve to split 
the Irish party and to embarras the 
Government without any compensating 
advantage. The favoritism shown to 
Ireland in the bill is, in itself, a suf- 
ficient embarrassment. It is officially 
stated that there are 400,000 unmar- 
ried men of military age in Ireland 
who have not come forward for mili- 
tary service. But some of the Irish 
regiments have fought splendidly; 
and, considering the strength of Irish 
sentiment for Home Rule and a 
practical separation from Great Brit- . 
ain, Mr. Birrell, Secretary for 
Ireland, was justified in saying that, 
remembering Irish history, Ireland 
has done amazingly well. Owing 
largely to Mr. Redmond’s change of 
front, the bill passed its second read- 
ing without a division, after only 
thirty-nine members had voted for a 
motion to reject it. 


‘A MIXED . POLITICAL 
SITUATION. 


The political situation, so far as 
the approaching Presidential . cam- 
paign -is concerned, is extremely 
mixed, On the Democratic side, the 
renomination of President Wilson is 


_a foregone conclusion. He has made 


enemies, and there are a plenty of 
Democratic leaders who do not like 
him; but, unless something quite un- 
foreseen develops, they will have to 
take their medicine, and make believe 
that they like it. But, on the Repub- 
lican side, all is confusion and uncer- 
tainty. There is. no concefitration 
upon any candidate. Unless the situa- 
tion clears before June 7, ~ the date 
fixed for the National Republican 
Convention at Chicago, there will be 
a free-to-all race for the nomination. 
The fact that a Progressive National 
Convention is planned, to be -held at 
Chicago on the same date as the 
Republican, adds to the confusion. 
Mr. Roosevelt is not allowing his 
name to appear on the ballots, in 
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states which have presidential prima- 
ries; but that by no means proves 
that he means to keep out of the fight, 
If there should be three tickets in the 
field, President Wilson will be likely 
to have a walk-over. 


“THE POSITION OF THE 
PROGRESSIVES. 


The meeting of the Progressive 


National Committee at Chicago was = 


made the occasion of a pronuncia- 
mento defining, in a general way, the 
position of the Progressive party im 
the approaching campaign. The 
principles. formulated in 1912 were 
re-afirmed, and there was added to 
them a vehement attack upon the 
Wilson administration, and an urgent 
advocacy of national preparedness. 
The call for a national Progressive 
convention to meet at Chicago on the 
same date as the national Republican 
convention was explained as an at- 
tempt to secure the choice by both 
parties of “the same leader and the 
same principles”’—in other words, the 
fusion of the two parties, but on the 
basis of the Progressive platform and 
with a leader acceptable to the Pro- 
gressive leaders. 


A REAL PAN-AMERICANISM. 


That is an alluring plan for a reak 
Pan-Americanism which has_ been 
submitted by Secretary Lansing to 
South and Central American diplo- 
mats, and which President Wilsor 
explained in detail in his address 
before the Pan-American Scientific 
Congress at Washington. The plan, 
in brief, is that the American repub- 
lics shall unite in guaranteeing to 
each other absolute political indepen- 
dence and. territorial integrity; that 
they shall agree to settle all pending 
boundary disputes as soon as possible 
by amicable process; that they shall 
handle all disputes which may arise 
by patient investigation and settle 
them by arbitration: and that no 
revolutionary expeditions shall be 
fitted out or supplies for revolution- 
ists. shipped to, neighboring _ states. 
The plan has met with an encouraging 
response in _the Latin-Americar 
républics, its general adoption 
would open a new era in American 
history. 


‘MAGAZINES 


—Two Robert Louis Stevensom 
features are announced to appear im 
the February St. Nicholas. One of 
them is to be a story, “To Remember 
Stevenson,” dealing with a Sar 
Francisco family to whom the famous 
writer had shown kindness during 
his stay on the Pacific Coast, and in- 
troducing the celebration in honor of 
Stevenson, when the memorial monu- 
ment was unveiled in the Wester 
city. An article on “Treasure Island,” 
the story of the romance and the 
play, will also appear, it is stated, 
from the pen of Grace Humphrey. 
Called forth by the present success- 
ful dramatization of the popular ad- 
venture-novel, the article will re-tell, 
with a@ number of illustrations, the 
story of its origin, how it was first 
published, and how the poet Henley 
fizures in it, and will describe the 
mounting of the play and the difficul- 
ties encountered in trying to find @ 
real pirate ship to put on the stage. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


ARE OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, FROM THE SEVENTH GRADE THROUGH 
THE HIGH SCHOOL, ACTUALLY OFFERING EQUAL EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY TO ALL THE PUPILS OF THE COMMUNITY? 


BY HENRY D. HERVEY 


Superintendent, Auburn, N, Y. 


It behooves us as schoolmen to face this 
question earnestly and squarely, without fear, 
without prejudice, and without delay. It strikes 
at the very root of things. 

What is the animating principle of democracy 
and what do the ideals of democracy demand of 
the school? Democracy is based upon the be- 
lief in the common brotherhood of man. To 
this central truth democracy owes its origin 
and from it must ever draw its motive, its in- 
spiration, and its chief support. In the light of 
it the very idea of special privilege seems ab- 


‘horrent. To those who appreciate this, no form 


of aristocracy seems permissible, or even toler- 
able, save that of character and service. As 
the ideals of democracy have gripped the minds 
of men, there has come a growing sense of the 
supreme worth of the individual and of the 
responsibility of society for the individual. 

As applied to the field of education, the spirit 
of democracy demands equality of educational 
opportunity for all. It demands that every one 
capable of being educated, rich or poor, bright 
or dull, strong or weak, old or young, shall be 
given his fair and equal chance for the largest 
measure of self-development, that each indi- 


vidual shall have a chance to become all that- 


he has the latent possibility of becoming. It 
demands that no individual or group of indi- 
viduals shall be sacrificed for the sake of any 
other individual or group of individuals. 
Progress toward the realization of this ideal 
has been made in the past. The public school 
has been made free and accessible to all. With 
increasing energy, intelligence and efficiency the 
state itself protects each child in his right to at- 
tend school and sees to it that he is in fit con- 
dition physically to profit by the instruction 
offered. Speaking generally, as fast as differ- 
ences in individual aptitude, ability and need 
have been recognized, the task of modifying 
traditional courses and methods to meet these 
individual differences has been undertaken. The 
principle that schools supported by all must 
meet the needs of all has become fairly well es- 
tablished in theory. The great task now before 
us is to make this principle a living reality in 
all our schools from top to bottom. It is the 
chief glory of the public school system in this 


country that as soon as a previously neglected 
group has been clearly differentiated an earnest 
effort has been made to meet the needs of that 
group. This fact accounts in part for the faith 
which the people have in the schools and for 
their willingness to grant ever increasing appro- 
priations for their support. No greater calamity 
could befall the nation than to have that faith 
shaken. 

If the schools are to retain the unshaken con- 
fidence of the people they must offer equal edu- 
cational opportunity to all the children of all the 
people. The enormously increased appropria- 
tions necessary to carry out the program which 
this involves . will be forthcoming when the 
necessity for these appropriations is made clear 
and when the people understand the significance 
of the changes which make these increased ap- 
propriations necessary. It is for us who are 
charged with administrative responsibilty and 
who feel most keenly present educational short- 
comings and needs to lead the way. It is not 
especially to our credit when the impetus for 
educational reform comes from without rather 
than from within the profession. 

The discovery of previously neglected groups 
and the adaptation of school work to meet the 
needs of these groups have been carried farthest, 
perhaps, in the first six grades. In these grades 
the following types, each requiring its own 
peculiar method of treatment, have come to be 
fairly well recognized: 1. The feeble-minded. 
2. The over-age and the backward. 3. The 
anaemic, the tubercular and those otherwise 
physically defective. 4. The so-called in- 
corrigible. 5. The brilliant. 

While these groups are now recognized, few 
schools have yet made adequate provision for 
their proper care and education. 

Great as are the problems of discovery and 
adaptation in the lower grades, these problems 
increase in number, complexity and difficulty 
in the higher grades. Speaking broadly, what 
is the actual situation todav from the seventh 
grade through the high school? To what ex- 
tent are the pupils in these grades getting a 
square deal? To what extent are the ideals- of 
democracy being realized? 

An eight year elementary course has no justi- 
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fication in psychology, logic or history. The 
normal twelve-year-old child, having acquired a 
working knowledge of the tools of learning, de- 
mands fresh subjects of instruction, different 
methods of teaching, and more appropriate 
methods of discipline. The present waste of 
time, energy and opportunity in the seventh and 
eighth grades and the heavy losses due to with- 
drawal from school are due in large part to the 
fact that these legitimate demands of the 
adolescent have been ignored. 

The change advocated is not one merely of 
name, not one merely of outward organization. 
To be effective it must be a very radical inward 
change of aim, of method, and of spirit. 

William McAndrew, the organizing genius 
and until recently the animating spirit of the 
most democratic high school this country or the 
world has yet seen, recently made the following 
statement: “The statesmen who established our 
public education were largely forward-lookers. 
But the vanes on our schoolhouses have been 
set by breezes blowing out of antiquity. We 
have learned our trade by the study of old 
models. We have been loath to abandon what 
it has cost us time and money to acquire. Con- 


servers there must be, but the exclusive busi- 


ness of preserving runs too much to dried fruits 
and to attics filled with canned goods.” 

The high school as at present organized and 
conducted is a highly selective institution and is 
by no means adapting itself to individual capacity 
and need. A study of sixteen large representa- 
tive high schools, mainly in the Middle West, 
showed that an average of 28 per cent. failed 
in algebra, of 24 per cent. in geometry, 23 per 
cent. in Latin, 20 per cent. in chemistry, Eng- 
lish, French and physics, and 18 per cent. in 
German;or a general average of 22 percent. in 
all subjects. The same study showed that the 
percentage of failure among first year high 
school students was 31 per cent.; of second year 
students, 21 per cent; of third year students, 19 
per cent.; of fourth year students, 13 per cent.; 
or a general average for the four years of 23} 
per cent. - 

A factory that consigned to the scrap heap 
from one-third to one-fourth of all its raw 
material would soon have to go out of business, 
and the American secondary school must find 
a method of preventing this frightful waste of 
the nation’s human material or confess itself 
pedagogically bankrupt. 

That this waste can be very materially re- 
duced without in the least sacrificing our 
precious standards has been abundantly demon- 
strated in schools that have accepted full re- 
sponsibility for the education of all young 
people, each according to his individual ability 
and need. 

To cite but two instances, the great McKinley 
High School of St. Leuis reduced its percentage 
of failure in four years from 17 per cent. to 74 
per -cent., and the high school at Westerly, 
Rhode Island, brought its percentage of failure 
for the entire school down to 7.3 per cent. 

The easy but brutal method of elimination as 
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the sole means of maintaining standards of 
scholarship should no longer be tolerated in any 
enlightened Christian community. This does not 
mean that teachers should be less scholarly. It 
does demand that they shall be more human. 
It does not mean that they shall teach subjects. 
less. It does demand that they shall teach boys 
and girls more. It does not mean a lowering 
ot scholarly standards. It means a truer con- 
ception of what a high school is for and what 
we are for. 

What would have become of the Standard 
Oil Campany, if years ago it had decided that 
kerosene was the only product which it could, 
with dignity and with due regard to its high 
standards, manufacture from crude petroleum;. 
that what was not good for kerosene was there- 
fore good for nothing; had justified the waste 
by pointing with pride to the excellence of its 
single product; and had maintained with asinine 
stupidity that the using of waste material for the 
thousand and one purposes that it was good for, 
would lower the standard of the single product 
that it was not good for? How long would the 
public tolerate a hospital supported by all the 
people, for the benefit of all the people, if it 
arbitrarily decided that it would open its doors: 
only to those possessing certain physical charac- 
teristics that happened to please the fancy of its 
board of directors, and maintained that all other 
types were beneath its notice? 

Yet it seems to be left to the school to pro- 
ceed in much this fashion. It is left to the 
school to select out of all the varied and multt- 
form types of mind, each type of supreme worth 
in its way, each in dire need of education and 
training, each capable of being educated if the 
proper methods be employed, a few special 
types only for its favor, and to thrust forth or 
to neglect, which amounts to the same thing, 
all the rest. What right, for instance, has the 
school to say that if a pupil cannot master 
algebra, he shall not be allowed even to try 
to master anything else? If he cannot enter 
into the temple of learning through this one ab- 
surd little gateway, he shall not enter at all, 
even though there were a score of other door- 
ways through which he might easily pass. Is 
any One so sure of the supreme importance of 
algebra, as now taught, that the possibility of 
all further training beyond the eighth grade 
should be made to depend absolutely upor 
ability in this single direction? Is this not 
trenching a little too far upon the province of 
divine wisdom? Educative material is as varied 
as the types of mind to be educated. It is for 
us to change our intellectual residence from 
some bygone age to the twentieth century and 
to organize the rich and _ varied educative 
material lying all about us and adapt it to meet 
twentieth century needs. 

In view of the wide variation in ability among 
high school students, the need for some modifi- 
cation of the present method of whole-class in- 
struction becomes perfectly clear. The bright 
waste time and fall into bad mental habits, while 
the slow are hurried over the grotmnd at too 
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“produce scholarship, nor can it create 
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tapid a pace, fail to gain a clear understanding 
of the subject, fall behind and. leave school. 
Pupils do not know how to study. They do not 
‘know because they have never been taught. 
They have not been taught because teachers 
have not had the opportunity of giving them in- 
struction at the only time when it can be given 
effectively; namely, when the pupils 
are studying. 

Ceasing the present over-emphasis 
of the written examination. 

The written examination cannot 


a genuine interest in learning. As 
a stimulus to either teacher or pupil 
it is an instrument of questionable 
value. As a means for measuring 
scholarship, it is always crude, gen- 
erally unfair, especially to certain 
types of mind, and often totaliy mis- 
leading. It is an almost instsper- 
able obstacle to true teaching, es- 


should be substituted for an encyclopaedic treat- 
ment of mafiy small topics; and the order of 
topics should be determined by the _ needs, 
capacities and interests of students.” Or, as the 
commission on the reorganization of secondary 
education has put it: “The value of each sub- 
ject is to be measured in terms of a changed 
attitude of the pup.l toward life. If 
the student is changed helpfully by 
the pursuit of a given subject, that 
subject is good for him. If he is 
not changed helpfully, that particular 
subject is bad for him.” 

Judd’s “Psychology of High 
School Subjects,” Parker’s “Methods 
of Teaching in High School,” Mon- 
roe’s “Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation,” Johnson’s “Modern High 
School” and his “High School Edu- 
cation,” and the reports of the com- 
mission on the reorganization of 
secondary education should be in the 


pecially the teaching of cultural sub- EVUWONDF. CARLETON jhands of every high school principal 


jects. A uniform system of written 


Assistant State Superinten- 
dent, Oregon. 


and teacher and made the subject 


examinations set by a central author- President State Teachers Asso. of prolonged and careful study and 


ity far removed from the pupils to ciation. 
cannot fail to be 


be examined, 
chanical and arbitrary, no matter with 
what wisdom and consideration such a  sys- 
tem may be administered. Under the insidious 
influence of such a system the tendency is in- 
evitable that ideals of teaching will be lowered, 
rather than raised, that in the teacher’s anxiety 
to reach the immediate and tangible goal of suc- 
cess set before her, all the higher and truer aims 
of teaching will be forgotten, and that the 
teaching of subjects for examination purposes 
will come to take the place of teaching boys and 
girls for the enlargement and enrichment of life. 

I venture to believe that the announcement 
just made by our honored Commissioner of 
Education, that hereafter the emphasis will be 
shifted somewhat from set uniform examina- 
tions as a means of insuring progress to inspir- 
ing professional leadership and sympathetic 
guidance, promises more for the genuine de- 
velopment and improvement of our great sys- 
tem of public education than any other that has 
come from the department in many years. 

The recasting and rearrangement of subject 
matter to meet individual ability, aptitude and 
need. 

To summarize from Parker in his “Methods 


of Teaching in High School”: “Subject matter 


should be adapted to varying social needs; 
specific and relative values of topics should be 
carefully determined; in the content subjects 
the intensive treatment of a few large topics 


discussion. 
Every pupil must have expert and sympa- 
thetic guidance in the choice of subjects to be 
studied. 

Here is a vast field as yet practically wun- 
touched. The great majority of pupils entering 
high school are as sheep without a shepherd. 
To be of any service, the adviser must know 
psychology and sociology in general; he must 
know in particular the mental, social and 
economic condition of the student whom he 
advises; he must know life; and he must have 
leisure, not only to give each case the attention 
which it deserves in the beginning, but to fol- 
low sympathetically thereafter the progress. of 
each one of his charges. 

The ideals of democracy must reign supreme 
in the hearts of all teachers. All changes of 
courses, of methods and of organization will be 
of no avail until equality of opportunity ceases 
to be a mere formula and becomes a religion; 
until the spirit of the Good Shepherd who 
careth for the sheep becomes the ruling spirit 
of the schools; until mere scholarship, of itself 
cold and forbidding, is warmed, transfused and 
transformed by a glowing passion for humanity 
in the making. There are already many such 
teachers. The rest will be as loyal to the 
newer ideals as they have been to the old, when 
once they have seen the light. It is the immedi- 
ate, the supreme task of educational leadership 
to make that light shine-—Address, New York 
State Teachers’ Association. 


Psychanalysis is attractive to those who are commonly known as learned men, and 
mzn who are proud of that distinction. The scientist knows better than to allow himself 
to bz classified as a learned man if he can avoid it. There are too many things which the 
learn:d min kaows that are not so. The true scientist abhors the idea of being called 


“learned.”—Robert T. Morris, M. D. 
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SOME FITCHBURG CREEDS 


[The State Normal School, Fitchburg, Massachusetts,is twenty-one years old, and it was celebrated by the writ- 
ing and printing of the educational creed of each teacher. Selections from these are here presented. ] 


Principat G. THOMPSON :— 


LIFE AND EDUCATION 


“Life is for joy,” I thought; © 

And for joy I sought. 
I roamed the world and fed on beauty; 
I feasted, gamed, and danced; I knew no other duty; 
My cup was filled with joy, and filled to overflowing— 
And yet when I had tasted it and tasted once again, 
I knew that not for this alone was life breathed into men. 


“Life is for love,” I said; 
And with love I wed. 
Then life seemed new and well worth living; 
In love and joy my days sped on without misgiving. 
My heart, my life, were filled with love, with love un- 
bounded ; 
And yet as time fled on, a yearning grew within my soul 
For something more—and then I knew that love was not 
the whole. 


“Life is for work,” I cried; 
And at work I tried. 
I added to man’s wealth by labor 
And in the struggling army fought beside my neighbor. 
My hours were crowned with deep content and peace 
abiding; 
But yet my work brought me but little joy for something 
done, 
And in my heart I knew the best of life was not thus won. 


Life is for growth in life; 
For growth I made my strife. 
I felt, I thought, I acted, trying 
To realize the possible within me lying; 
And once again I met with joy and love and labor; 
For as I worked I loved my work as it myself expressed, 
And in my joy I learned at last why man with life is 
blessed. 


C. L. ALEXANDER:— 


Live and let live is the text of my educational 
creed. 


Nothing should be put into a course of study 
which does not fit into the life of the individual. 


All education should be real, interesting, and 
practical. 


Every teacher should strive to live in the fullest 
sense Of the word, and he should let his pupils 
live in school as well as out of school. 


Preston SmItTH:— 


Education should enable the individual to 
make the best use of the life which has been 
given to him. 


NELLIE B. ALLEN:— 


What do I want of life? Three things and 
these alone. 


To Be—a part of God’s great plan. In this 
vast universe to find my place and fill it as the 
stars fulfil their daily round calmly and serenely 
yet with onward movement to the end of time. 

To Have—within my nature beauty grand 


and sweet like to that of woods and sky, such 
as dwells in the hearts of men and in the love 
of God. 

To Do—God’s work whatever it may be ali 
cheerfully and bravely. 


So well to live the life that He has given, 
That others through me may be led toward Heaven. 


E. Kenpati:— 


I believe in an education that makes evident 
the object of life; that emphasizes the necessity, 
the privilege, and the dignity of work; that 
teaches the value of true economy; that arouses 
‘and stimulates the desire for intellectual growth 
and.culture; and that seeks above all to pro- 
mote the development of the soul. I believe im 
an education that unfolds and disciplines all 
that is best in the individual :— 


“For, were man all mind, or work—he gains 

A station little enviable. 

Love, truth, hope, faith—these make humanity; 
These are its sign and note and character.” 


Maup A. GoopFELLow:— 


I believe that education should fit one to 
make the greatest possible use of life. 


Being our simple natural selves, 
Unfretted, cheerful day by day, 
Thinking much, talking little, 

But always doing—This is my creed. 


Alice Freeman Palmer learned poetry while 
helping her mother wash dishes. Abraham 
Lincoln studied every spare moment, and his 
speech at Gettysburg stands today as one of 
the most perfect examples of English language. 

Goethe in ‘“Unhasting—Unresting” has ex- 
pressed the secret of true happiness, true 
growth, and true education. One must be busy 
all the time with no idle moments. One must 
work without undue haste, that is without 
worry. To do one’s work easily, without fear 
of criticism, means in reality the accomplish- 
ment of more and better work. 

Skill and rapidity come with practice. New 
duties and new responsibilities can be added 
as one gains in proficiency and usefulness. 


E. A. KIRKFATRICK:— 
One of the chief purposes of education is 


tc furnish a stimulating and nutritive environ- 
ment to the living child. 


Each child has within him the germs of all 
human possibilities but in varying degrees for 
each individual. 


Every child should be made to realize that 


he has power to do something that is useful 


and to rejoice in developing and using that 
power whether it is little or great. 

Life consists cf play and aesthetic enjoy- 
ment as well as work and achievement, hence 
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the school should furnish abundant opportuni- 
ties for both work and play. 
The best of the life of today that the child 
can appreciate and do should be in school. 
The teacher should be a leader in work and 
play, an example and an inspiration rather than 
an authority and a trainer. 


Assy P. CaurcHILL:— 

I believe that education should result in good 
morals, high ideals, good citizenship. 

I believe that subjects of a curriculum should 
be in accord with the exigencies of the time. 

I believe that methods should be flexible— 
that any method which secures the desired end 
is legitimate. 

ErizaBetH D, PErry:— - 

Melody, counterpoint and harmony are musical 
terms, but as every art and every science im- 
plies everything else in the world, including hu- 
man life and its environment, so these musical 
terms may be applied to education and life. 

Music is human life, real human life, expressed 
in a particular form of art. So should the school 
be real human life expressed through immature 
activities. 


Fiorence M: 
Original ideas, the broader vision, the higher 
service—these should be the educational goals. 


Matitpa B. DoLtanp:— 

I believe in an education which produces a 
sound body with wholesome appetites, a broad 
mind, a generous heart, and a strong soul. 
Saran E. Lamprey:— 


I believe that the character of a person depends 
upon what he does, how he does it, and why 


he does it. If he does real things, in real ways, 
to meet real needs, then he himself is real, in- 
stead of formal and conventional. 


Witurs B. AnTHONY:— 

Schools should not separate boys from experi- 
ences that give them a lasting impression of their 
surroundings. 

Schools and life must be merged into prepara- 
tory places where practice will be continuous in 
making right adjustments to life’s real situations 
as they arise. 


Cuartes E, AKELEY:— 

Educate the hand to do, the mind to direct, 
the heart to influence; strive for a virtuous prac- 
tical life, and the Giver of Life and Death will 
eternally reward you. 


Marion F, Lane:— 

By exercise, experience, culture and training, 
the many sided soul is put in contact with the 
many sided universe, and so brought to a self- 
consciousness of thought, feeling, action, power, 
authority, dignity and enjoyment 

To be an educated man in the highest sense 
is to be a complete man—strong, active, intelli- 
gent, wise, good, useful, and happy. 


Grorce H. Hastincs:— 

I believe in the education that fits the individual 
to use the talents and attributes of his mind and 
body so they will bring to him the best and 
largest returns in mental and material things. 


Watiace W, FarnswortH :— 

I believe it is my duty as a teacher, so to in- 
terest the child in his work that it will awaken in 
him the desire to obain all the education the cir- 
cumstances of his life will permit. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


TEXAS, VAST, VARIED, VITAL 

By inheritance and tradition, historically and 
religiously Texas is southern. Commercially, 
industrially, socially and educationally Texas 
is northern and western. Everyway and always 
Texas is extensive, but her ambitions are in- 
tensive. 

Looking backward will be fatal to Texas, 
looking forward she faces boundless agricul- 
tural, industrial and commercial prosperity. 
limitless political and civic achievement and 
high social and educational influence. 

All railroads that start in Texas are headed 
for the North. There is sleeping and dining 
car service over several lines from every im- 
portant city to Chicago and St. Louis, but you 
cannot get sleeping or dining car service from 
anywhere in Texas to Memphis. New Orleans 
is the only southern city open to Texans by 
luxurious travel accommodations. 

Texas has her own gulf ports with ample 
harbors, and she comes nearer independénce 
of the rest of the world than any other state. 

Cotton and rice, cattle and sheep, swine and 


poultry, nuts and fruits, fish and game know no 
limit. 

While I was waiting for a few minutes in 
Brady for a business man to take me in his 
machine to San Saba, forty miles away, he sold 
by telegraph $56,000 worth of wool to my 
friend, Allan Emery, in Boston. This man sells 
a million dollars worth of wool in Boston each 
year. 

By the by, the most attractive and satisfac- 
tory week. I have ever had in Texas was in the 
county seats of Brownwood, Santa Anna, Brady 
and San Saba, the four counties uniting under 
the magic leadership of E. L. White in a cam- 
paign never to be forgotten. It was really the 
best demonstration I have had of the com- 
munity enterprise and professional aspiration 
of the rank and file of Texas educators. 

As usual the cities are the slogans of pros- 
perity. Dallas and Fort Worth, Houston and 
Galveston, San Antonio and Austin are the 
triple twins of Texas. 

No language can convey the faintest impres- 
sion of the enterprise, spirit and power of these 
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‘cities to one who does not know them, and no 
“one can know them by simply visiting them on 
a sight-seeing tour. 

The first time the North and the Old South 
‘awoke to a suspicion even of what is throvbing 
and thrilling the commercial and industrial life 
of Texas was when Dallas was selected as a 
Reserve Bank centre accompanied with the fact 
‘that Houston was the only real rival in the 
entire Southwest. 

There was no time for recovery. from this 
surprise before Dallas sent to Washington an 
offer of $100,000 if the committee would select 
Dallas as the place for the next National Demo- 
‘cratic Convention with assurances of adequate 
first-class hotel accommodations. Only three 
‘other American cities made as good an offer. 

All this is simply a tangible, material demon- 
stration of what we all know who know Texas 
‘cities, that there are several cities as well ap- 
pointed in hotels as any cities in the North, out- 
side of New York, Chicago and San Francisco. 

And the hotels are merely measures of enter- 
‘prise and banking, industry and commerce, pro- 
fessional and educational leadership. 

The State Fair at Dallas in 1915 was a 
revelation beyond description of the resources 
of field, forest and garden, of soil and the sea, 
ranch and pasture, of the products of mill and 
factory, and the genius and mastery of enter- 
prising leaders. 

Fort Worth has packing houses to rival Kan- 
sas City; Dallas has jobbing houses that rival 
St. Louis and Chicago; Houston centres rice 
and cotton industries to rival New Orleans, and 
Houston and Galveston have foreign and do- 
mestic commerce that put their harbor facilities 
and shipping among the four leading American 
ports. 

San Antonio yields nothing to any other 
Texan city in business prosperity and adds 
thereto rivalry of Los Angeles as a winter re- 
sort for tourists, and comes near making good 
her claim as to climate, scenery and hotel at- 
tractions in comfort and luxury, and Galveston 
‘challenges anything on-ocean or gulf coasts 
when it comes to charm of beach, roll of waves, 
feast of fish and delight of hotel. 

El Paso plays a lone hand ‘n the Lone Star 
state. The constant surprise to me is the num- 
ber of prominent people in San Antonio, Austin, 
Houston and Galveston, Dallas and _ Fort 
‘Worth who have never been in El Paso. I met 
ten men who knew Chicago and even New 
York to one who knew El Paso. And yet El 
Paso has the best high school building in Texas 
and will ultimately give the biggest and best 
cities of eastern and central Texas a lively 
race. 
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As a Texas city El Paso can never be great. 
It is in the wrong corner of the state for that, 
but it is sure to be the Texan-Mexican-New 
Mexican metropolis. New Mexico has only 
begun to scratch the surface of its resources 
and El Paso will dominate a considerable part 
of the prosperity that has already dawned in 
that new state. 

And Mexico, despite its recent terrors and 
present nightmares, is to be a marvellously suc- 
cessful country with wealth-producing powers 
beyond even one’s most venturesome dreams 
and El Paso will be the chief American bene- 
ficiary. When it comes to possibilities remem- 
ber El Paso. 

Three $5,000 superintendencies in public 
schools are only suggestive of the way they 
do things in Texas. 


This is not intended as an educational por- 
traiture of the state because I promise myself 
a better opportunity to know her educational 
institutions, but I cannot pass without comment 
the State Agricultural and Industrial College at 
Bryan, which has already fully recovered from 
the misfortune of ancient politics and is grow- 
ing like a boom town in number of students, 
has an equipment that is worthy any state, 
has agricultural demonstrations that attract 
the attention of Manhattan, Ames and Corval- 
lis. This college is second in the amount of 
money coming from the National Government 
under the Smith-Lever bill,—$100,000 this year, 
increasing $100,000 each year until it reaches 
$500,000, which amount it ‘is to receive annually 
thereafter. 

The State University can well afford to plume 
itself on having developed a president whom 
New York City thought worth $12,000 a year 
as president of its City College. The trustees 
are surely taking time to secure a president 
worthy to follow him. 

The State College for Girls at Denton is a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever if half that 
is said of it is true. 

But the international glory of Texas educa- 
tionally is to be the Rice Institute of Houston. 
The buildings: are the most artistically beauti- 
ful of any university buildings in America. They 
fit the sky and climate, the classic and artistic 
traditions in color and design. 

The vastness of the endowment, the abso- 
lute freedom of the administration, the ideals 
of the faculty as exemplified in the volume of 
proceedings of the inaugural exercises, which 
were, in scholastic standards, far above any- 
thing heretofore enjoyed even by Harvard, Yale 
or Princeton, place Rice Institute prospectively 
among the world’s highest scholastic visions. 


r’ 


All children should be taught the vital facts about sex-hygiene, but not in school, 
for it is such a personal matter that teaching it in a group can result only in disaster. 


—Richard C. Cabot, M. D., Boston. 
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THE YOUNGER GENERATION 
[Editorial in Boston Herald.] 


Some facts of local and more than local in- 
terest are brought out in Professor Scott Near- 
ing’s study of “The Younger Generation of 
American Genius.” During the first three- 
quarters of the nineteenth century the num- 
ber of distinguished men bora in New Eng- 
land was out of all proportion to its population. 
Some at least of that original surplus has since 
gone to the Middle Atlantic, the East-North 
Central and the Pacific states. Yet this section 
of the country, though no longer supreme, is 
still in the ascendant as a producer of American 
leadership. And this leadership, contrary to 
the popular impression, comes out of the cities 
to a far greater extent than from the rural 
districts. With the figures restricted to 2,000 
persons born since 1869, Cambridge heads the 
list for the whole country with 47.5 in 100,000 
of the population, and is closely followed by 
Nashville, Tenn., with 34.9; Columbus, Ohio, 
with 25.6; Lynn, Mass., with 24.8, and Wash- 
ington with 20.2. The number of distinguished 
persons graduated since 1890 from colleges also 
tells in favor of New England, and with es- 
pecial emphasis on the supremacy of Harvard 
and Yale which Professor Nearing calls “as- 
tounding.” For Harvard leads the United States 
with 155, Yale showing 83; then come Columbia 
University with 52; Michigan, 44; Cornell, 36; 
Pennsylvania, 36; Princeton, 34; Wisconsin, 28; 
Stanford, 28; Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 28; Johns Hopkins, 26; Chicago, 26, 
and California University, 25. It thus appears 
that Harvard has graduated since 1890 almost 
as many distinguished men as Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Pennsylvania and Michigan combined, and 
fully as many as were graduated from Columbia, 
Cornell and Princeton. A change has all the 
while been showing itself in the character of 
the distinction achieved; as compared with the 
earlier period the vears since 1869 have been 
marked by a decline in the number of eminent 
clergymen, lawyers and business men, simul- 
taneous with an increase in the number of edu- 
cators, authors and scientists, the latter having 
doubled their percentage. In the same years 
the distinguished women numbered 169 of the 
total of 2,000, and are mainly educators, authors 
or actresses. Professor Nearing’s conclusion is 
that American leadership “arises even in this 
last generation from one-half of the population, 
the men; from one small group of the popula- 
tion, the college-bred; from one small geo- 
graphical area, the north-eastern section of the 
United States; from one small group of occupa- 
tion, the professions.” 


Alva L. Parrott, New York: Not only has 
no practical method of rating teachers been 
demonstrated, but rating in any case and in 
any wise jis wholly undesirable. 
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APPEAL TO BUSINESS MEN | 


BY JOHN H. FAHEY, BOSTON 
Officiz1 of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Frequently, as business men, we are prone to 
criticize our educational system, to get im- 
patient with it and feel it is behind as compared 
with other countries, but I am one of those 
who believe that, as a matter of fact, to what- 
ever extent this may be true, the business men 
themselves are largely to blame for it. 

Yet I believe we are laying emphasis very 
wisely first of all upon the education of our 
youths between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen in those centres where we have begun to 
develop the commercial high school, a_ type 
which has been very successfully developed in 
Germany. We have quite a considerable num- 
ber of schools of that character in this country 
now. In the city of Boston—that is a fair 
representative, possibly a little better than most 
of those in the country—it has been established 
something like nine years and is at present edu- 
cating a little less than 1,600 pupils. 

That these schools are doing useful work is 
again attested by the fact that their graduates 
are taken at once with the greatest avidity by 
our business firms. Places are waiting for 
them whenever they show their ability and fit- 
ness for the work. 

I believe that the co-operation already begun 
can go still further. As far as our business or- 
ganizations are concerned, every city of any 
size in this country should have a committee of 
education among its business men. There 1s 
an appreciation of that fact on the part of the 
national federation of business men, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. We 
have a committee on education, and are just 
completing a special committee to get co-opera- 
tion with universities and to devise a means for 
better co-operation between them. 

So far as the international field is concerned, 
I believe there is wisdom in the suggestion 
made during recent years that organized 
methods should be devised for the exchange of 
students between the countries of North and 
South America, and for better organized 
methods of co-operation between the business 
men of those countries. And likewise we be- 
lieve in sending some of our leading business 
men to these countries. Out of it can come 
mutual advantage. In educating our youths we 
must not neglect our business men themselves. 


POPULARITY OF THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


In September, 1914+, Houston, Texas, opened 
two elegantly appointed junior high schools. 
The buildings had been erected for the future. 
They had a vision of ultimate need. But the 
second year opened with one thousand appli- 
cants, or forty per cent. above the “ultimate” 
capacity. The people appear to know what 
they want, 
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THE TWO-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL COURSE 


BY CONNER T. JONES 
High School, Sewickley, Penn. 


A somewhat intimate knowledge of the courses 
offered by American high schools discloses the 
fact that the two-year commercial course, ele- 
mentary though it perforce must be, is attract- 
ing an increasingly large number of students. 
Even in many schools that offer both four and 
two-year commercial courses it is noticeable that 
the shorter course is usually the more popular. 

Various causes contribute to this result; the 
desire of the student to get into business earlier; 
the inability of those responsible for the student 
tc maintain him through four years of apparent 
unproductiveness; the desire to study subjects 
pertaining directly to business, eliminating as 
much as possible the more academical branches; 
and, unhappily, the opinion prevalent among the 
more indolent students that this is the “easiest” 
course, an opinion that is rudely shattered by 
the absolute accuracy demanded in bookkeeping 
and the complexity of stenography. 

While it is admitted that the four-year com- 
mercial course is the most complete and the most 
desirable, we must also consider the demand of 
the public for the two-year course. It appears 
that this course has come to stay. The question 
that schoolmen must ask themselves is: “Does 
the commercial training we are able to give our 
students meet the demands of business?’ To 
answer this intelligently we must. consider what 
business men demand of the beginner. The aver- 
age graduate finds a place in an office where he 
performs the duties of stenographer and _ typist, 
bookkeeper aud office assistant, and ofttimes the 
multitudinous duties of the “office boy.’ The 
salary is usually low as few employers care to 
pay highly the beginner they are “breaking in.” 
The worker’s subsequent advancement is due 
partly to his intelligence and partly to the prepa- 
ration he received at school. 

What should this short two years of prepara- 
tion consist of in order to facilitate the most rapid 
progress and success? Should we endeavor to 
turn out a combined stenographer and book- 
keeper, or would it be to the student’s better ad- 
vantage to be a good bookkeeper or a good 
stenographer? The writer’s own experience, in 
both the schoolroom and the office executive's 
chair, leads him to the belief that the latter ques- 
tion points to the best solution of the problem 
of the two-year course. 

The school that strives to turn out a student 
in two years equipped to meet the ever more 
exacting standards of efficiency in stenography 
and bookkeeping has indeed a task. We must 
bear in mind that the world is full of mediocre 
bookkeepers and stenographers perform 
their duties mechanically rather than intelligently. 
who make entries in the books more because the 
rules tell them to rather than because’ their 
knowledge of the principles of accounting leads 


them to the belief that the entries are proper; 


or who can “take” a letter and transcribe it ex- 
actly, mistakes and all! 

How much better if the school had trained 
these workers to be bookkeepers with firm 
enough grasps upon the subject to enable them 
to recommend improvements in their employers’ 
bookkeeping systems which would tend to adapt 
the accounting to the business, a condition woe- 
fully lacking in many offices today? Or had 
trained them in secretarial work so completely 
that they could themselves intelligently handle the 
less important correspondence, thus lifting a load 
from the busy executive? This is the type of 
worker the business man wants. This is the type 
that receives the best salary and opportunity. 

In order to meet the demand for this kind of 
worker we must make specialists of our students 
in either bookkeeping or secretarial work, ground 
them well in English, and give them a broad view 
of the business world which they are about to 
enter. 

If the student desires to major in stenography 
and typewriting, let the education in that branch 
be complete. At least an hour a day should be 
spent on stenography for two years and almost 
as much on typewriting. Another very important 
subject for this student is English, including pub- 
lic speaking and advertising. During the second 
year emphasis should be laid on English as used 
in business correspondence, though the classics 
and other forms of composition should not be 
neglected. A complete course in office practice 
is essential. A complete review of that part of 
grammar school arithmetic which bears upon the 
usual commercial transactions, supplemented by 
a short course in the theory of bookkeeping, 
would be of value to the embryo secretary. A 
knowledge of the elements of commercial law is 
necessary in guiding one’s business life and a 
short course in civics tends to make the young 
citizen of more value to the community. 

Industry and commerce is a general subject 
which includes the studies of efficient business 
management, labor efficiency, banking, transpor- 


tation, the scientific location of industries, etc... 


and should be supplemented by visits to the 
offices and factories of leading industries in the 
vicinity. Before making a visit, however, the stu- 
dents should be prepared for it by a discussion 
of what they are about to visit and should be en- 
couraged, when on the visit, to question the 
factory superintendent, office manager, or who- 
ever conducts the tour. A period should then be 
devoted to further discussion of the visit, with 
criticisms and comparisons of the various points 
observed. The idea to be kept in mind regarding 
this subject is that we are endeavoring to train 
the students to distinguish between profitable 
and unprofitable methods and at the same time 
deyelop a broad, comprehensive view of business, 
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with the ability to initiate sound plans and carry 
them to successful conclusions. 

As will be seen from the proposed outline ap- 
pended, which is merely a suggestion and will be 
of necessity altered to meet local condition, the 
student who specializes in bookkeeping would 
take a somewhat different course. Commercial 
law, civics, industries and commerce, and Eng- 
lish would be retained. To these would be added 
short courses in penmanship and rapid calcula- 
tion upon the assumption that most elementary 
school graduates cannot meet the standards re- 
quired in these branches by their future vocation ; 
a rather thorough course in the history of com- 
merce, pointing out the underlying causes of 
‘national commercial success; and a complete 
and thorough course in bookkeeping. The book- 
keeping work should extend over two years. By 
the middle of the second year the student should 
have decided what business he desires to follow, 
which can be accomplished by consultation be- 
tween the student, the parents, the teacher, and 
others interested in the welfare of the particular 
‘student in question. The bookkeeping work for 
the remaining half-year may then be so arranged 
that the student specializes in the work pertain- 
ing directly to the business chosen. 

To make this proposed course, as_ well 
as any Other course, a success much care must 
be given to the selection of proper teachers. 
In the writer’s opinion, it is a  deplor- 
able fact that so many teachers of the 
commercial subjects have received all of their 
preparation in the schoolroom ; in fact, an ex- 
amination of the certification-laws of many states 
discloses the- remarkable fact that, while the 


scholastic requirements of commercial teachers 
are well defined and rigid, practically no actual 
business experience is required and no credit is 
given for any. Even some of the textbooks used 
in commercial studies have been written by peo- 
ple possessing but a theoretical knowledge of 
these most practical subjects. Would one not 
be a better swimming teacher if a good swimmer 
oneself? Would not a city bred teacher of agri- 
culture be a better teacher for a few years on a 
farm? The writer does not mean to belittle the 
college preparation of commercial teachers, but 
it is his opinion that thinking schoolmen will 
agree that a varied experience in real business 
will broaden the commercial teacher’s view and 
enable him to more readily recognize the more 
important points of the great work he has under- 
taken. 


Outline for Secretarial Course :— 

First year—Stenography, Typewriting, Eng- 
lish; Bookkeeping, one-half year; Civics, one-half 
year. 

Second year—Stenography, Typewriting, Eng- 
glish; Office Practice, one-half year; Commercial 
Law, one-half year; Industries and Commerce. 

Outline for Bookkeeping Course:— 

First -year.—English, History of Commerce; 
Penmanship, one-half year; Rapid Calculation, 
one-half year; Bookkeeping, theory and practice. 

Second year.—English, Industries and Com- 
merce; Civics, one-half year; Commercial Law, . 
one-half year; Bookkeeping (continued), one- 
half year; Specialize, one-half’ year, in 
either Cost Bookkeeping, Bank Bookkeeping, 
Railway Bookkeeping, Corporation Bookkeeping, 
or other variety demanded by local conditions. 


STARTING THE CHILD ARIGHT IN LANGUAGE—(IV.) 


BY PROFESSOR HOWARD R. DRIGGS 
University of Utah, Author of “Live Language Lessons.” 


CONNECTING COMPOSITION WITH LIFE 


To put life into composition work the teacher 
must meet the child on his own ground, must 
deal with subjects alive to childhood, must give 
the pupil a chance to express himself, not some 
one else. 


Composition work has been based too much 
on books, not on life. Pupils have been given 
the tasks of paraphrasing, memorizing, repro- 
ducing, and redescribing till they have come 
heartily to hate the work. Joy comes from cre- 
ating, not imitating. 

Literature should be used for inspiration, not 
imitation. The teacher who drives students to 
the irksome work of retelling in their own 
words, say, “The Courtship of Miles Standish,” 
or redescribing “Ichabod Crane,’ may get re- 
Sults that square with grammar and punctua- 
tion and spelling; but such composition will 
always smack of the book. 

Close-to-life literature, however, may serve 
the language lesson well, both as a stimulus to 
expression and a standard by which the child 
may measure his results. Let us see just how: 


A certain class was reading one of the delightful 
nature sketches by John Burroughs, “Bird Ene- 
mies,” when one of the boys raised his hand. 

“What is it, Albert?’ 

“Why, I saw birds killed in an unusual way 
once.” 

“How was that?” 

“Well, I used to go hunting quail, and every 
morning, as I took my gun to tramp over the 
fields, an old hawk would rise from the cliff near 
our ranch and begin to circle above me. When 
I scared up a bunch of quail, he would dive 
down and get his breakfast.” 

“Oh, I saw a snake once swallowing a young 
meadow lark,” said another boy. Then another 
and another and another wanted to talk. Be- 
fore the lesson was over, half the class had 
given some interesting first-hand experience 
with birds and their enemies. 

“Why, you boys and girls might make a book 
of bird stories,” suggested the teacher. “Sup- 
pose you begin it now by each writing for to- 
morrow his best storv.” 

The children, thus stimulated, went enthusias- 

(Continued om page 75.) is 
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WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS 

The public, at least the American public, does 
not want to read something. It wants to read 
about something. It does not want to hear 
something. It wants to hear about something. 

That is one reason finished speakers and 
finished writers have to bemoan the difficulty of 
finding audiences; and why people who have 
finished something have difficulty in keeping 
away from audiences. 

The case in illustration is Duncan Hill. In 
May, 1914, Hill left Boston in disgust. He 
could write well, and he could talk well. He 
couldn’t sell one out of twenty of the poems or 
essays Or stories he wrote. His circle of ac- 
quaintances was small though appreciative. 

So he scraped together about two hundred 
dollars and went to England, where he thought 
people wrote better, and liked better writing. 
He went over steerage. He mosied around 
London bookshops and around England and 
Scotland and Wales on a bicycle, but his money 
was soon gone, and he sold little, and his ac- 
quaintance with the modern literature flooding 
English bookshops disgusted him with what the 
public wants, even the English public. 

He prepared to come home, steerage again. 
Then the placards calling for the first unit in 
Kitchener’s million interested him. He thought 
England’s cause was humanity’s cause, and in 
the first month of the war he enlisted “for the 
duration of the war.” 

He trained in England until Memorial Day, 
1915. Then with his regiment he went to 
France, and into the first line trenches, where 
he stayed, almost without respite, until late last 
November. He saw everything and appreciated 
everything—from the moonliglt on the Ger- 
man trenches to the point of his bayonet as it 
came out of Fritz’s back, from the display of 
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the illuminating bombs to the vermin in_ his 
dugout. 

Then he was told to go to London, where his 
discharge awaited him. Friends in America 
had secured it. His friends did not know that 
he would be any more likely to “find himself” 
back in America this time; but they knew their 
anxiety would be relieved. He caine back to 
Boston without a scratch. 

On the front page of a tiewspaper the next 
day 200,000 people read his story as he had told 
it to a friend over the breakfast tabie. The day 
after a representative of the country’s leading 
vaudeville circuit wanted to bock him. The fol- 
lowing day the editor of a magazine of the high- 
est standards wanted him to write a series of 
articles. (His writings eighteen months before 
had come back from the same editor with rejec- 
tion slips.) 

A paper of national reputatioa offered to take 
him on its staff. A publishing house of the 
first rank suggested that he write them a book. 
Clubs everywhere wanted to hear him speak. 

The president of a Middle Western college 
wanted him, last week, to take up work dropped 
by the head of its English department. The 
other day an agent offered to book him for a 
series of lectures at $100 a night. His last letter 
was signed :— 

“Yours until they invent a new adding 
machine to figure out my income.” 

His ability to write and talk helps him. But 
it hadn’t helped him before he had something 
real to write and talk about. 
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INEXCUSABLE AND VICIOUS CHARGES 


A noble Christian service has been rendered 
by the Sunday School Association of Massa- 
chusetts in exposing the groundlessness of 
charges made by some irresponsible clergymen of 
Boston and vicinity. The epidemic of ministerial 
falsehoods was late in arriving in Boston, but it 
got here just the same. 

We have personally exposed many of these 
vicious falsehoods when made from New Jersey 
te California, but when they broke loose in 
Boston we preferred to see the State Sunday 
School Association deal with the sinners of the 
pulpit. 

The Association requested principals of high 
schools in Massachusetts to make a _ searching 
investigation, and received 105 signed state- 
ments of the result of their experience and in- 
vestigation. 

Though some of these principals admit that 
in the course of long periods of service in edu- 
cational institutions, occasional cases of im- 
morality among high school pupils have come 
to their attention, they are emphatic in their 
denial that attendance at high schools was in 
any degree responsible for such misconduct. In 
their statements they point out that while these 
few transgressors were, indeed, students at high 
schools, investigation showed that in each case 
the misconduct was due to laxity of parental 
control at times when such children were seek- 
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ing diversion at hours and places outside the 
zone of school influences. 

No less emphatically do several of the princi- 
pals indicate that many of the more serious 
rumors concerning immorality among high 
school pupils have been traced to the intemperate 
utterances of sensation-creating ministers and 
other reformers who _ have not hesitated to expose 
a whole school to the taint of scandal because 
some pupil, freed from wise parental restraint 
and allowed to run at large at all hours of the 
night, had wandered from the path of rectitude. 
One principal mentions the case cf an erring 
girl, who not only was a high school pupil, but 
a member of the choir of her church. 

The principals are a unit in asserting that, 
though from time to time there may be a moral 
lapse on the part of some high school pupil, 
as the result of other than school influences, 
the percentage of immorality among boys and 
girls attending high school is so remarkably 
small that it is idle to compare it with that of 
young persons of high school age who are em- 
ployed in stores, offices and factories. 


THE CLEVELAND SURVEY 


The Cleveland Survey directed by Leonard 
P. Ayres of the Sage Foundation, New York, 
is adequately comprehensive and appropriately 
published, for both of which facts the Cleveland 
Foundation and Dr. Ayres deserves high com- 
mendation. 

Sometime ago, when there had been twenty- 
one affairs of this kind, Dr. Ayres asked us to 
check up the twenty-one as to the motives— 
which were to save the administration, which 
to oust the board or the superintendent, which 
to boost the city, and which just plainly to get 
the truth. After our checking he compared 
notes and in only one case did we differ. We 
both agreed upon the one city that just wanted 
the truth. 

Since then there has been an improvement 
ali along the line. Surveys have settled down 
to a legitimate business. Men have learned 
what not to do and some have learned what to 
do. They are now too general to make it possi- 
ble to invoke their aid for special ends. 

The absurd feature is that communities pay 
so little attention to these réports. Of course 
something is done that is advised, but it is usually 
that which would soon have been done had 
there been no survey. It makes the _ public 
ready to accept some change that it had hesitated 
to accept. This alone is worth all it costs, but 
usually most of the advice is discarded. Al- 
most no recommendations that are expert or 
near expert are heeded. 

This makes it exceedingly interesting to see 
how much the Cleveland Survey will effect 
changes in that system. 

The reports are issued in highly attractive 
form, bound in cloth, pocket edition style. Three 
of these are double numbers for sale at fifty 
cents, twenty of them are single numbers at 
twenty-five cents. They may be ordered of 
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the Cleveland Foundation, Cleveland, or of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 
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THE CHICAGO PRINCIPALS 


No one could be more heartily received upon 
entrance into any position than John D. Shoop, 
superintendent of Chicago, has been received, 
A united Board of Education, a united Board 
of School Principals, and a very hearty public 
welcome have been accorded him. It was our 
great privilege to be at the banquet of the 
Ohio Society of Chicago on the eighth, to 
which reference was madé editorially if the 
issue of the thirteenth, and at the Chicago 
principals’ banquet on the fifteenth. 

The principals had a most delightful occasion. 
The three hundred principals were there, and 
two hundred of them had a guest, so that more 
than five hundred enjoyed the feasting and 
the toasting. 

Most of the members of the Chicago Board 
of Education were there, and President Jacob 
M. Loeb made a refreshing speech for harmony 
and _ loyalty. Lewis. E. Larson, secretary 
of the board, and James P. Fleming, president 
Chicago Public School Engineers, voiced the en- 
thusiastic loyalty of all classes of associates of 
Mr. Shoop. Dr. John D. Robertson, com- 
missioner of health, spoke for the mayor, who 
could not be present. He is always exceedingly 
happy serving up microbes in many indelectable 
dishes. 

Principal Martha V. Bishop of the Gage Park 
School was master of ceremonies. Ernest E. 
Cole of the Darwin School was a prince of a 
toastmaster. No lawyer or statesman trained 
in the art of after-dinner service could have done 
better. He was positively brilliantly clever. 

Next to Mr. Shoop, Miss Harriet N. Winchell 
was the honor guest of the evening. When she 
was presented the entire audience rose and 
cheered for many minutes. She has been in the 
school system for fifty-two years, and has just 
resigned the principalship of the Tilden School. 
She has been first vice-president of the Princi- 
pals’ Club from its organization and is admired 
and beloved as few principals are. She was 
presented a bouquet of choicest roses, one for 
each year of service. 

The retiring president, Morgan C. Hogge of 
the Harper School, was delightfully reminiscent, 
and the incoming president, John H. Stube of 
the Burr School, gave the noblest kind of a 
bugle call of duty and privilege, loyalty and 
responsibility. Mr. Stube said that if it were 
2 Methodist Camp meeting he would have the 
principals sing three songs:— 

“Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 

“Blest be the tie that binds.” 

“Where he leads we'll follow.” 

This was a significant summing up of the 
spirit of the evening. 

The speaker from the larger educational field 
was Mr. Winship of the Journal of Education, 
Boston. 

In the closing address Mr. Shoop was ex- 
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ceedingly happy, as he always is in_ public 
speech. His appreciation of responsibility and 
opportunity and of the attitude of the Board 
of Education, the principals, the teachers, the 
press, and the public was clearly and forcibly 
expressed. 
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OSBORNE, LINDSEY AND GEORGE 


It is significant that whenever the rascals 
get after a reformer who interferes with the 
plans of the rascals they always do the same 
trick. They make the most repellent charge, 
based upon the testimony of tough characters, 
because the public views with abhorrence the 
conduct charged and it is impossible for the 
accused to prove that this kind of a charge is 
untrue. 

They are able to get credence for their testi- 

mony of prisoners and inmates because the ac- 
cused has been making the public believe that 
the word of prisoners and inmates can be be- 
lieved. 
- William R. George, Judge Ben Lindsey, and 
now Thomas Mott Osborne have been accused 
of the same general class of immorality always 
with tough characters whom they are trying to 
help. 

The surface facts should acquit every such 
man, in the public mind, the moment he is 
charged with the immorality. 

No sane man will believe that every man 
who tries to uplift men in the underworld is a 
pervert, and that is what one must believe who 
believes the charges always made by those in- 
terested in the downfall of men like George, 
Lindsey and Osborne. 


MUSIC OF THE MINERS’ CHILDREN 

A school orchestra of seventy players is no un- 
usual enterprise, you say. No, possibly not. 
But how about a high school orchestra of 
seventy members in a poor community of 
miners’ homes and culm dumps, where not a 
blade of grass can be found with a magnifying 
glass? 

That’s an achievement. Such a community 
orchestra is one of the best kinds of sunshine 
imaginable. 

Larksville, Pennsylvania, is the community 
which has*such a high school orchestra, now 
well under way, although organized recently. 
The members of the orchestra are sons and 
daughters of miners. You may discover the 
nationalities of their parents from the following 
names on the orchestra roll :— 

Flaherty, Licqua, Bonoski, Palballa, Goldberg, 
Audi, Layhart, Zuszynski, Urganus, Spicher, 
Kallie, and, of course, Smith. 

The children individually are enthusiastic, as 
may be judged by their earnestness in saving or 
earning or getting from their parents money to 
buy instruments, if they had none, and by the 
fact that they uniformly come with lessons well 
rehearsed. Parents are as enthusiastic as the 
children. 

The orchestra is one of the best conducting 
live wires ever stretched between the home and 
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It owes its success to Superintendent D. J. Cray 


and two teachers, D. H. Lewis and Joseph 
Larson, 


SCHOOL SAVINGS JEOPARDIZED 


H. C. Frick, steel magnate, lias saved the 
school savings bank idea from a death blow. 
That which has always been spoken of with 
bated breath as a possibility happened in Pitts- 
burgh, when the bank in which 40,000 school 
children had deposits of about $160,000 failed and 
all these small savings, totalling a large amount, 
were virtually lost. This would have had a most 
depressing effect upon the entire school savings 
schemes had not Mr: Frick immediately an- 
nounced that every school depositor would be 
paid in full and at once. The $160,000 thus 
nobly given means less to Mr. Frick than the 
small savings of each of the 40,000 children 
would have meant to the depositor, but this in 
no wise minimizes the nobility of Mr. Frick’s 
act. But he did vastly more than save 40,000 
children from loss. He has saved the whole 
school savings movement from collapse. 


BOSTON IN 1917 


The City of Boston, the State of Massachusetts, 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, Harvard 
University, The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston University, Simmons College, 
Tufts College, Wellesley College, Clark University 
and the various educational clubs and associations 
of Massachusetts will unite in extending an in- 
vitation to the Department of Superintendence 
to meet in Boston in 1917. It will have been 
twenty-four years since it met in Boston, and 
it has met there but once. No better hotel ac- 
commodations can be provided by any city, and 
Boston can be trusted to do everything that can 
be desired for the comfort and pleasure of the 
superintendents. 


The removal of Mr. Riley, superintendent of 
prisons in New York, appears to give as nearly 
universal satisfaction as anything that has hap- 
pened in recent years. It is a sort of Osborne 
reaction. 

Mayor Charles H. Bartlett of Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, in his inaugural address this year 
urged the increase of teachers’ salaries. Was 
there another who did? 

The plan that seemed sure to be carried out 
in the New York Board of Education is not 
so sure to be carried out as it was assumed that 
it would be. 

Harper’s Monthly for January has an article 
“Why is a Bostonian?” which is equally delightful 
to those who love Boston and those who do not. 

The superintendents should never meet in any 
city in which absolutely first-class hotels cannot 
take care of 3,500 persons in first-class shape. 

Edmund F. Carleton, assistant state superin- 
tendent of Oregon, is elected president of the 
State Teachers’ Association. 
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SCHOOL CREDITS FOR EXTRA-SCHOOL WORK 


BY RAY DIMMITT 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


No city in the country perhaps has done more 
to relate its home and local activities to its pub- 
lic schools than Birmingham. Under the direc- 
tion of Superintendent J. H. Phillips, the schools 
have developed a system of school credits cover- 
ing a great many departments of home and com- 
munity work. In the department of music, 
credits are given for satisfactory work under 
private instruction in vocal expression, piano and 
all the instruments of the Symphonic orchestra. 
In the latter, arrangements are made for classes 
under competent instruction both in the high 
schools and in the elementary schools. 

In the department of Home Economics, recog- 
nition is given by school credits for creditable 


work, attested by parents, in cooking, sewing and. 


general household work. 

The same plan operates successfully in manual 
training. Shop work, creditable work in manual 
arts, home gardening, poultry-raising and other 
industrial lines, are credited by the school. 

The most recent development of this credit 
system has been its extension by Dr. Phillips 
into the field of Bible study and religious in- 
struction. A system of credits has been devised 
which gives recognition to every Sunday School 
in the city regardless of the denomination. The 
Pastors’ Union and Sunday School Associations 
of the city have enthusiastically endorsed and 
commended the plan, and all pupils in the public 
schools who attend any Sunday School may ob- 
tain credits in the public schools by bringing to 
the principal a certificate, signed by the Sunday 
School teacher or the Sunday School superintend- 
ent, certifying to the fact that the pupils have 
complied with the conditions as to attendance 
and study, which are required by the school 
authorities. 

This plan has met with an enthusiastic endorse- 
ment by all denominations, and has served to 
bring about a beautiful spirit of co-operation. In 
addition to this, the Sunday Schools are using 
this method successfully to secure regular at- 
tendance, to improve their instruction and in- 
crease their efficiency. 

But the school credit system ot Birmingham is 
extended to teachers as well as to pupils. 
Teachers’ courses have been pursued here by 
the teachers for many years, but it has been 2 
voluntary matter without any idea of securing 
credit beyond recognition as the Board of 
Education might see fit to give. Today, a class 
of fifty Birmingham teachers are registered as 
students of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers of Nashville. These teachers constitute 
a non-resident group, and are pursuing regular 
credit courses under the supervision of the col- 
lege authorities. The plan is exceedingly simple. 
and, while still in the experimental stage, is highly 
pleasing both to the teachers and the college 
authorities. 

The details of the plan of school credits for 


Bible study and religious instruction, as issued 
in a special bulletin by Superivntendent Phillips, 
follows :— 


SCHOOL CREDITS FOR BIBLE STUDY AND RE- 
LIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


Believing that all educational agencies which seek the 
development of our youth, and the betterment of com- 
munity life, should work in co-operation, and that en- 
couragement and recognition should be given by our 
public schools to the efforts of Sunday Schools and other 
institutions which give religious instruction to our youth, 
and believing further that such religious instruction can 
be correlated with the work of the public schools in entire 
harmony with the principles of religious liberty, the 
Board of Education of Birmingham approves and au- 
thorizes the following plan for the granting of school 
credits for Bible Study and Religious Instruction outside 
of school. 


Any pupil in the Public Schools of Birmingham, who, 
as a member of an organized Sunday School or Bible 
Study Class, shall pursue courses in the study of the 
Bible, Fundamentals of Religious Doctrine and Practice, 
or the History of the World’s Religious and Moral Prog- 
ress, under approved and qualified teachers, shall be 
entitled to receive a supplementary credit in his school 
record, upon the following conditions :— 


I. Any pupil making application for such credit, shall, 
on the third Tuesday in January, and on the fourth Tues- 
day in May, present to the principal of the school in 
which he is registered, a certificate, signed by the teacher 
of his Sunday School Class, and countersigned by the 
Superintendent of the Sunday School, attesting the fol- 
lowing facts :— 

1. That the pupil has attended not less than fifteen of 
the eighteen class periods devoted to Sunday School 
work, immediately preceding the third Tuesday in Jan- 
uary or the fourth Tuesday in May. 

2. That the pupil has been diligent and faithful in the 
preparation of the work assigned, that his progress in 
study and deportment has been satisfactory, and that he 
is accordingly recommended for supplementary credit in 
his school record. 


II. Upon the receipt of such certificate properly at- 
tested, the Principal of the school in which the pupil is 
registered may approve the certificate, and direct the class 
teacher to make due record of his supplementary credit, 
provided :— 

1. That the pupil, if in the High School, shall not, 
through absence from school or lack of application in 
study, fall below sixty per cent. in the topic of English 
for the semester, or, if in the Elementary School, below 
an average standing of sixty per cent. in all the regular 
studies of his class for the semester. 

2. That the pupil’s character and deportment shall be 
deemed by the principal of the school worthy and ex- 
emplary. 

In accordance with the foregoing, pupils may be en- 
titled to school credits as follows :— 

1. A High School student may receive a supplementary 
credit for each semester in the topic of English amount- 
ing to five per cent. of his total rating in that topic for 
the semester. 

2. Any pupil in the Elementary Schools may receive 


a supplementary credit of one point which shall be added 
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to his general average standing in all his regular school 
studies for the semester. 

1. The unit of Supplementary Credit for Bible Study 
and Religious Instruction shall be thirty-six periods, 
divided into two semesters of eighteen periods each. 

2. The Certificate presented to the Principal on the 
third Tuesday of January and the fourth Tuesday of 
May shall include the eighteen class periods next pre- 
ceding those dates, respectively. 

3. A class period for High School credit should con- 
sist of not less than forty-five minutes, and for Element- 
ary School credit, of not less than thirty minutes. In all 
cases a minimum of one hour of preparation should be 
required. 

4. Certificate forms for Supplementary School credits 
may be obtained by any Sunday School Superintendent or 
Secretary, upon application, at the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools. 

SPELLING TESTS 

The following Leonard P. Ayres test words 
were given, November 11, in the respective 
grades in the Shelby, Ohio, public schools. 

After pronouncing the words to each grade 
for spelling, the pupils were given ten minutes 
to write definitions. In marking the papers five 
per cent. was allowed for spelling of each word, 
and five per cent. for an adequate definition. 
Fifth Grade. Sixth Grade. Seventh Grade. Eighth Grade. 


several decide district organization 
leaving general consideration tariff 
publish manner athletic emergency 
o'clock too distinguish corporation 
running automobile evidence receipt 
known victim: amendment cordially 
secure hospital liquor discussion 
wait neither experience appreciation 
manner toward receive decision 


flight business conference convenience 
The following is the result of the test :— 


No Taking 100 90 §5 80 15 0 

Methseeass 2 33 0 1 1 2 0 0 
34 0 0 2 2 0 0 
RE GR 42 0 0 2 2 1 0 
ee > 42 0 2 1 2 1 0 
A 45 0 1 3 1 1 0 
0 0 2 2 0 0 
2 2 3 1 3 0 
RES 0 1 ° 4 0 1 


The spelling was three times better than the 
definitions. Here are some o the definitions. 
There were many excellent cres not given. 
These results show that the teachers, too often, 
talk over the heads of the children. 

Victim—a sheet of very pretty music. 

Amendment—to command or obey. 

Consideration—is something that you think is 
beautiful. 

Conference—some one with talent. 

Amendment—to make good a misunderstand- 
ing or to fix up a wrong you did. 

Evidence—meaning a dull person or thing. 

Conference—he is a boy with lots of knowl- 
edge or a person worn out by some other person 
or thing. 

Distinguish—to be continued. 

Athletic—is a boy in college or a girl. 

Running—it means going very fast on the legs 
of an animal, 
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Manner—a good thing to have—means to 
wash your hands and say please. 

Known—means when anything has not been 
heard of and then somebody tells. 

Publish—it means that everybody that wants 
to go in can. 

Neither—is used in a sentence to assert two 
persons or things. 

Conference—you have a gwvod temper and 
mind and if you want something you work till 
you get it. 

District—means a place in a_ city far from 
town. 

Distinguish—a man who has done something 
and is decorated with a cross and is well-known. 


BRUMBAUGH: HOW DOES THAT SOUND? 


BY ORVILLE BREWER 


When Martin G. Brumbaugh carried Pennsylvania 
by an overwhelming majority of over 200,000 the shadow 
of another triumphant Republican victory which was to 
come two years later could be clearly seen. Mr. Brum- 
baugh possesses in marked degree all of those qualities 
which make for great statesmanship. He is a scholar, 
a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, was a pro- 
fessor in the University of Pennsylvania, a college 
president, commissioner of education in Porto Rico, 
superintendent of schools in Philadelphia, and a lec- 
turer on educational and economic subjects. He is a 
Christian gentleman of the highest type of. character. 
He is a large man with magnificent physique, magnetic 
personality, genial, sympathetic, whole-souled, frank 
and powerful. He is a diplomat in the best sense of the 
term and has proven himself capable of bringing har- 
mony out of the most difficult situations. 

The reason why I believe Mr. Brumbaugh is to be 
the nominee of the Republican convention is this: (1) 
He can bring from Pennsylvania thirty-eight votes to 
the eiectoral college: (2) he is the only man who can 
bring forty-five votes from New York; (3) he can bring 


- fourteen votes from New Jersey and carry that state 


for the Republicans; (4) he has demonstrated that he 
can bring back the Progressives almost solidly into the 
Republican fold; (5) an enormous German-American 
vote of men who are loyal and enthusiastic Americans 
but who would oppose some other candidates will be 
for Brumbaugh. 

Because of the great crisis which we are facing the 
next Republican convention will not nominate the favor- 
ite of any faction. The most available man must win. 
Is not this Martin G. Brumbaugh?—Chicago Tribune. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN THE GARY 
SCHOOLS 


The educational and missionary boards of the various 
denominations saw the opportunity, in the Gary plan, 
and made the task their own. The experiment of the 
past two years has therefore been thorough. The re- 
ligious teachers at Gary are excellent. Not all the 
children are taught at the same time, but the grades are 
separated. Each group comes for two hours a week. To 
attend some of these classes is a revelation for one ac- 
quainted only with the superficial hurry and noise of the 
average Sunday School. These are religious schools. 
with the emphasis! all on the schools. On the walls are 
pictures and charts to illustrate the lesson. On a table 
are contour maps of Palestine, which the children of 
another grade were finishing at an earlier hour. As a 
frieze around the room run books with pictures and 
Bible verses which children have colored and written to 
impress the lesson on their mind, For the younger ones 
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there is a sand-table as an incentive to their imagination 
in making the lessons graphic. It is plain that every ef- 
fort is made to bring the Bible stories into the mind and 
understanding of the pupils and fix them there perma- 
nently. 

The religious instruction has not divided the children 
into groups, nor developed clannishness. In fact, neither 
the church nor the schoo] authorities that we inter- 
viewed had realized any evil effects from the denomina- 
tional grouping of the school children during the week. 
Some rather considered it stimulating and good, as 
honest differences arouse interest. In the Bible school 
of the Gary Settlement House on the south side, the vari- 
ous teachers co-operated in carrying on an interdenomi- 
national school. The facts and stories of the Bible were 
taught, leaving the denominational interpretation to the 
Sunday School. This year nearly 300 are attending the 
Gary Settlement. Otherwise, however, each denomina- 
tion carries on its work separately—The Christian 
Herald. 


THREE YEARS’ GROWTH OF THE MARL- 
BORO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Adoption of the “double track” plan with new courses 
of study and partial elimination of the ninth grade, en- 
abling the more rapid pupils to reach the high school 
in eight years. ‘ 

Semi-annual promotions in the high school. 

Increase of average membership in the high school 
from 412 to 470. 

Introduction of Spanish as an elective in the high 
school. 

Employment of a special teacher in penmanship with 
use of Palmer method. 

Establishment of a state agricultural department of 
high school. 

Installation of new sanitaries in the Hildreth and 
provision for a new schoolhouse at Washington street. 

Establishment of the domestic science department, 
providing instruction in cooking for 200 girls each year, 
and seventy-five women in evening classes. Lunch coun- 
ter in the high school. 

Development of evening schools from a perfunctory 
institution to one of opportunity, providing instruction 
in civil service, commercial branches and mechanical 
drawing, with an attendance increased by nearly 200 per 
cent. 

Substantial increase in salaries of high and elementary 
teachers, janitors, barge drivers, attendance officer and 
medical inspector. oh 

Establishment of summer play schools on _ school- 
grounds under competent instructors. 

Establishment of vacation schools for pupils who were 
not promoted or promoted on trial. 

Careful expenditure of appropriations so that an ad- 
ditional expense of $7,500 caused by these developments 
has been met by an increased appropriation of $3,390. 

(Appropriation for schools $65,505 in 1912; $68,895 in 
1915.) 


Say well is good, but do well is better. 
Say well is goodly, and helpful to please. 
Do well seems spirit, say well the letter. 
Do well lives godly, and gives the world ease. 
Say well to silence sometimes is bound, 
But do well is free on every ground. 
Say well has friends, some here, some there, 
But do well is welcome everywhere. 
By say well to many God’s Word cleaves, 
But for lack of do well it often leaves. 
If say well and do well were bound in one frame, 
‘Then all were done, all were won, and gotten were 
again. 
—The Gude and Godlie Ballates. 


STARTING THE CHILD ARIGHT IN LAN- 
GUAGE—IV 


(Continued from page 69.) 
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tically at the written work, and the next day 
they were given opportunity to read their re- 
‘sults. Everyone had something real to tell. 
The expression was often crude, but alweys it 
was spontaneous, individual, full of life. One 
boy had an interesting story about an eagle. 

“Your experience, Will,” said the teacher, 
“was much like that of Mr. Burroughs.” 

“Yes, I saw about the same thing,” responded 
the boy. 

“What is 
stories?” 

“Oh, he knows how to tell it; I don’t,” came 
the frank reply. 

“But you can brighten up your story by 
making it clearer and richer. Let us try it.” 

The class under the teacher’s lead, began to 
help Will better his composition, with the result 
that they soon made a very readable story. 
Then they read the Burroughs sketch again 
with a keen, kindred interest. 

The pupils had caught something of the spirit 
of authorship. But, more, they were made to 
feel that they had something in their own lives 
worth saying, and they took joy in trying to say 
it well. In doing it, they also revealed a wealth 
of life that the book-bound teacher seldom 
touches — the life beyond the school. 

“The day is coming,” says Dr. Winship, 
“when we shall give the child credit for what is 
in his brains whether the teacher puts it there 
or not”’—a great thought plainly put. May 
we add this?— The language lesson is the best 
place to discover what life in the large brings 
to children. 

Another illustration to vitalize the point: The 
teacher was leading the children to talk of their 
experiences with wild animals. To stimulate 
their expression, he told how he had watched 
two chipmunks stealing grain from a _ box. 
Thinking to catch the little fellows, he had 
slipped a board over the opening of the box; 
but when he tried to grab the chipmunks, they 
flashed up his arm and escaped. A few mo- 
ments later they came in again, but this time 
only one went into the box; the other stood 
guard, and, at the least movement of their 
enemy, the little sentinel would sound the 
alarm and they would skip to safety. 

A big boy in the back of the room began to 
wave his hand excitedly. He was given a 
chance to speak. 

“Why,—why,—I could a-told you how to 
caught those chipmunks,” he said. 

“How would you have done it, John?” 

“Why, I’d a-taken a gunny sack and put over 
the hole, and they'd a-jumped in the sack, and 
then I’d a-had ’em.” 


difference between 


the your 


“You seem to have caught chipmunks, my- 


boy,” the teacher suggested. 
“Oh, yes, lots o’ times.” 
“Have you ever caught anything else?” 
“T’ve trapped a gocd many squirrels.” 
The other boys and girls began to get inter- 
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vested. It was seldom that John, who had been 


held back a year or two because he couldn't 
pass the regular work, expressed himself. The- 
pupils list:ned eagerly as he told how he 
trapped squirrels. 

“Have. you ever trapped any other animal?” 
the teacher asked. 

“Father and I trapped coyotes all one win- 
ter,” responded John. 

Then the other boys and girls began to ply 
the boy with questions. They held him for half 
an hour telling of his experiences. He was a 
matural-born trapper. From that day on, John 
began to grow in his work. He made his grade. 
The language lesson had opened the way for 
the real John to express himself. 


A similar instance comes from a country 
school. The teacher threw out this question 
one day: “What experience have you ever had 
with cattle?’ 

To her surprise it brought Jim, her roughest 
boy, to his feet, and he began to tell of his life 
on the cattle trail. Throughout the whole les- 
son the other pupils, thrilled by his stories of 
the roundup, held him with eager questions. 
When the teacher passed pap*- to have a writ- 
ten lesson on the subject. Jim asked dryly: — 

“Ts this what you call composition?” 

“Why, certainly,” responded the teacher. 

“Oh, I could write about these things for 
a month,” he remarked, as he plunged into 
the task. The boy’s real life had been touched. 


To discover the lines of their liveliest inter- 
ests, to lead children to talk of real things 
before a real audience is the first. purpose of 
the language lesson. By use of close-to-life 
literature, by giving personal experiences close 
to child life, by questions and topics that touch 
the interests of childhood, the teacher can draw 
out a wealth of experiences to talk and to write 
about. These illustrative schoolrcom instances 
are offered only as suggestive of a hundred 
ways by which composition work can be vital- 
ized by connecting it with life. : 


THE HARVARD STADIUM 


BY HENRY S. CURTIS 


Towering over the level expanse of Soldier’s 
Field, a vast bulk of gray and white, with cap of 
fire and creeping shadows, the Harvard Stadium 
is magnificent in a summer sunset. The. vast- 
ness, the isolation, the neighboring Charles of 
many links, each adds to it a special charm. In 
the moonlight, its tiers of arches, its lights and 
shadows, give to it-an air of mystery and un- 
reality, as though it might at any moment fade 
into the sky. In the stillness and loneliness of 
night, its amphitheatre and level arena are still 
awe inspiring, but it. seems in its desolation a 
vast and sublime relic of some distant and more 
Savage age. 

Is it not even so? While the Stadium is 
one of a series of great structures of a similar 
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character that have been built in this country in 
the past few years, it is already of the past and 
serves to mark an epoch no less than its proto- 
type, the Coliseum. It is a permanent monu- 
ment to student control, large funds, overstrmu- 
lation and professionalism of the athlete, and 
the lust of victory rather than the joy of play 
—in short, to that side of athletics which has been 
the disgrace of American colleges. 


MR. HOWELLS AND DR. ELIOT 
[New York Times.] 


In their bestowal of gold medals for distinguished 
services the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
and its associate Institute have honored themselves. 
There will be no dissenting voice throughout the 
country as to the fitness of William Dean Howells 
and Charles W. Eliot for such honors. In _ his 
modest letter acknowledging the recognition of his 


> 
j 


standing as_a novelist, Mr. Howells remarks that he - 


has been writing novels for fifty years and has 
outlived nearly every contemporary who might have 
outrivaled him in the competition, but no person 
who retains clear memories of those fifty years of 
sound and uplifting literary effort will admit that 
any contemporary of Mr. Howells has arisen in allt 
that time who could fairly contest supremacy with 
him. His works of fiction form a veritable history 
of American social development, viewed with 
scarcely equaled powers of observation and a com- 
prehension of human motives and aspirations un- 
common even among novelists of large distinction. 
Mr. Howells receives his medal from the Institute, 
while the Academy gives to Dr. Eliot the token of 
“special distinction.” This choice of a recipient of 
its first medal gives promise that the newly founded 
Academy will exercise a beneficent influence on the 
development of our national ideals. The wise, broad- 
minded President Emeritus of Harvard is, indeed, 
foremost among our men of special distinction. 


THE SPLIT INFINITIVE 


We have received letters about the “split infini- 
tive.” They have been published in The Herald. 
The London Chronicle looks on the splitting as a 
criminal act. Note this paragraph: “The defenders 
of the split infinitive are committed to strange 
blunders. ‘An Oxford Graduate’ writes to Notes 
and Queries of his joyful discovery of one of these 
things in Shakespeare. ‘To be truly touched’—there 
you are! But, inasmuch as ‘be’ is the only in- 
finitive in this sentence and follows its sign, ‘to, 
immediately, and seeing that the only other verb is 
a participle, where, in the name of the commonest 
sense, does the splitting come in? The ‘Graduate’ 
is anonymous, so one may ask, without persona 
discourtesy, how, with that amount of logical 
faculty, he graduated.” 

Mr. Edward Smith, writing to Notes and Queries 
of November 13, is less irritated by the splitting. “This 
artificial grievance,” he says, “is quite modern. The 
late Mr. Andrew Lang began it in Longmans’ Mag- 
azine, I think, some twenty years ago or more, 
Since then every second-rate journalist who is 
ready to pose as a purist has fallen foul of the sput 
infinitive. There is nothing absolutely wrong about 
this locution, although, perhaps, it is inelegant, and 
the matter may well be left to the pedants. It 
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probably arises from a French idiom. The French 
are more accustomed than ourselves to put'a tonic 
force upon an adjective or adverb that is placed 
before an active verb. Hence their very frequent 
use of the split infinitive when writing English. 
For example, Du Maurier :— 

The only way to keenly appreciate and thor- 
oughly enjoy the priceless gifts. 

To suddenly find himself at dusk. 

Works that she grew to thoroughly master. 


The tonic force I allude to occurs in 
His eyes quiveringly glittered, 
While he surreptitiously read, 
A power of immediately inspiring affection, 
by the same clever and really elegant writer.” 
—Boston Herald. 


PUBLIC USE OF SCHOOLHOUSES 
BY ROSE PASTOR STOKES 


[In the New York Sun, December 28.] 


I regret to note what seems to be a campaign against 
the use of the public schools as centres for the public dis- 
cussion of vital questions. Such a campaign seems to me, 
even from the conservative standpoint, to be not only 
anti-social but shortsighted and unwise. For nothing 
being done today is likely to contribute more toward a 
peaceful solution of our problems than the assembling of 
the people in their schoolhouses for discussion. 

Who is against this democratic institution, who is back 
of the agitation to destroy it? They must be stockholders 
of something or other!.. For, surely, nothing that has 
opacity “has” anything on the stock certificate. It is 
harder to see trith through one of these than for a rich 
man to squeeze through the eye of a needle. 


EXCEPTIONAL BOYS 


West High School, 
Minneapolis, December 15, 1915. 
My Dear Dr. Winship: When I came to compute the 
scholarship averages for the four years’ work of the 
class which is to graduate in January, I found that the 
first seven consecutive places in scholarship rank were 
held by boys. The class numbers thirty-one boys and 
thirty-seven girls. In my experience, and in the experi- 
ence of a number of older men whom I have inter- 
viewed, such a record has not been made in any school. 
I wonder if you know of any scholarship record which 
equals or surpasses this in any class of recent years? 
In any case I believe the names of the young men on 
this roll of honor are worthy of being given.some promi- 
nence and so I am listing them if you care to publish 
them. 


Amos Deinard, Harold Clark, 
Ben Deinard, i Brothers. , Gordon MacRae, 
Marshall Bartlett, Norman Houk, 


Arthur Carlson, 
Yours very truly, 
R. H. Jordan, 
Principal. 


B. L. P., Arkansas: The Journal of Education is by 
far the most helpful publication I know or read—I can- 
not afford to be without it. It gives information, inspi- 
ration and guidance of the most practical and helpful 
kind. I estimate that the Journal adds twenty per cent. 
to my efficiency. 


T. J. H., Pennsylvania: Great paper for teachers! It 
lets a teacher know what is being done by our best feach- 
ers. ° 


: 


BOOK TABLE 


A BEGINNER’S PSYCHOLOGY. By Edward Brad- 
ford Titchener. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth, 362 pp. Price, $1.00. 

_ We confess at the start that we are decidedly ardent 
in our faith in the scientific wisdom of Dr. E. B. Titche- 
ner, and we speak irom the standpoint of several years 
of “a favorable attitude” toward whatever he writes 
on psychology, but we sincerely think that this latest 
book of his, “A Beginner’s Psychology,” is more likely 
to be specifically helpful and permanently inspiring to 
the beginner in psychology than any other beginner’s 
book that we have seen. We think the greatest single 
feature of the book is that he reduces emphasis on facts 
and knowledge, and intensifies the emphasis upon the 
attitude of the student toward psychology. An atti- 
tude of desiring the truth is entirely different from that 
of defending the truth, and an attitude of desiring to 
know and feel the truth is entirely different from re- 
ceiving the truth because it is the proper thing to re- 
ceive at this time. 

Next to this attitude toward the student’s attitude 
toward psychology is the author's attitude toward sci- 
ence. It has been our habit to say that common sense 
is not science and science is not common sense, but we 
had said it from the standpoint of common sense and we 
had never known of a scientist saying it from the stand- 
point of science, but Dr. Titchener not only says it, but 
makes it very clear. It is this attitude of the book which 
will make it so helpful to the beginner. He puts himself 
definitely in the attitude of the beginner and remains 
there from first to last. It is this phase of the book 
which will make it more attractive and helpful to the 
beginner than any other similar book which we have 
seen. Not only is it a good book for beginners, but it is 
fascinating to one who has read much psychology but 
has to think of several other things aside from psy- 
chology. 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSCIENCE WITH 
TYPICAL EXAMPLES. By James Phinney Munroe, 
yah Richard G. Badger. Cloth. 219 pp. Price, 

_ Mr. Munroe is one of Boston’s institutions. No one 

is more ardently devoted to the public good. No civic 

movement ts complete without his counsel on the com- 
mittee. No civic, socio-economic or literary club is 
adequate that does not number him among its members 
and no layman in New England has written so much 
that is so radically progressive educationally as has he. 

Always wielding a brilliant pen, he has never done any- 

thing so literary as is “The New England Conscience,” 

of which he writes charmingly and then demonstrates 
with essays on Samuel Adams, Josiah Quincy, Theodore 

Parker, Shays’ Rebellion. and the Destruction of the 

Ursuline Convent. Here are sample sentences charac- 

teristic of the style and spirit of the book. “The old 

New England Conscience was an admirable selective 

force,, picking out the ruggedest from the English 

stock, strengthening it by a fight against the wilderness, 
proscribing from contact with it all idleness, ungodliness 
and frivolity. A good means to an important end, but in 
itself an ill-favored thing. Economizing and concentrating 
the forces necessary to found America, it was narrow 
as avarice, morbid as egoism.” . 


POPULAR STORIES OF ANCIENT EGYPT. By 
Sir G. Maspero. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Cloth, 316 pp. Price, $3.50, net. 

When a story of the Pharaonic Period analogous to the 
stories of the Arabian Nights was discovered in 1852 
by M. de Rouge, it occasioned great surprise, even 
among the scholars who were supposed to know most 
about ancient Egypt. For twelve years the discovery 
remained unique of its kind. In the year 1864, however, 
a story yet more strange was unearthed in the tomb of 
a Coptic monk near Deir-el-Medineh. Since then, suc- 
cessive discoveries of other stories have been made. 
These stories are presented in the present volume by 
G. Maspero, who is secretary of the Academy of In- 
scriptions and a member of the Institute of France, and 
late director-general of the Service of Antiquities of 
Egypt. This volume is a translation of the fourth French 
edition ‘of the work and is translated without loss of J 
of the fineness of Maspero’s original by Mrs. C. H. W. 
Johns. | There are more than ten complete stories and 
a number of fragments which make good stories in 
themselves. 
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SELECTIONS FROM CARLYLE. Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Samuel B. Hemingway and 
Charles Seymour. Boston: D. C. Heath & Company. 
Cloth. 260 pp. 
The selections from Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” 

“French Revolution,” and “Past and Present,” edited by 
two assistant professors in the English and history de- 
partments at Yale University, are designed to give the 
general reader a fair impression of the nature and scope 
of these works. The introduction deals chiefly with the 
circumstances attending the composition and publication 
of these three books, and includes also brief critica] dis- 
cussions of the works themselves. Professor Seymour’s 
summaries and historical notes will be of immense value 
in teaching Carlyle’s “French Revolution” to college un- 
dergraduates. 

EVERYDAY NUMBER STORIES. By George Baker 
Longan, Emma Serl and Florence Elledge, all of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
The World Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated in 
colors by H. Wood. 136 pp. Price, 40 cents. By mail, 
48 cents. 
This number book for second and third grades faes 

advantage of the new ideas of the day, and teaches 
number by class dramatization as reading and language 
are being taught. There is nothing strained or unnatural 
about any part of the activities. There is nothing weak 
or trifling about it. There is no waste of time in learn- 
ing number just for the sake of dramatizing. It is high 
art to introduce an old subject in a radically new way 
and not waste time in exploiting the newness, but this 
is achieved in this case by applying number, whole and 
fractional, in the simple tables of money, weight and 
measure. The book is highly attractive and it will surely 
accomplish all that is purposed in these two grades. 

WRITING AN ADVERTISEMENT. By S. Roland 
Hall. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. 217 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
The only people who will not be interested in 

Roland Hall’s “Writing an Advertisement” are those 

who never read advertisements. The only people 

who will not get valuable suggestions from the 
book are those who never have occasion to want to 
catch and hold other people’s attention through 
writing or printing. Anyone who wants to write 
readably, be it prose, letters or advertisements, will 
find in the book an explanation of why people read 
some things readily, and why they read other things 
laboredly. The author is not only an excellent ad- 
vertisement writer; he is a writer of the best known 
text on advertising, in four volumes, and he is a 
teacher of experience. The great appeal to the 
public today is through the eye, not through the 
spoken word, Billy Sunday notwithstanding. And at 
some time or other pretty nearly every one has oc- 
easion to use this appeal. Whether pupils are to en- 
ter buying or selling lines, or even clerical positions, 
this book contains much they should be taught be- 
fore they leave their elementary training behind, and 
it is presented in the shape which we should expect 
of a keen advertising writer. The price of the book 
is far below its value. This volume, the school 
edition, has a good introduction by Oscar C, Gal- 
—. head master of the Roxbury, Mass., High 
ool. 


DAILY ENGLISH LESSONS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. By Willis H. Wilcox.. Book Three, 
Grammar and Composition. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. Cloth. 

Professor Wilcox of the Maryland State Normal 
School has put in form for the use of teachers of sec- 
ondary schools definite directions and exercises for 
achieving correctness and fac lity in the use of English. 
It presents plans and aids for a skilful review of all 
grammatical fundamentals and then' develops in various 
ways skill in higher efficiency in both oral and written 
lauguage. 

SIMPLIFIED DISPLAY DRILLS. Published by 
George Ressler, Canton, Ohio. 67 pages. (5x6) 
Price, fifty cents.* 

This is a very definite and clear illustrated description 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 

Try Murine Eve Kemedy fur Red, Weak, Watery 

Eyes aud Granulated Eyelids, No Smarti 

er Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
mail urine Eye Remedy Co., 
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of drills in marching, parading and floor exercises. We 
have never seen anything of the kind that is so specifi- 
cally ‘helpful, so extended in scope, so usable in every 
way as is this book. 


STORIES FOR KINDERGARTENS AND PRI- 
MARY SCHOOLS. By Sara E. Wiltse. Boston: 
Ginn and Company. Price, 35 cents. _ 

Miss Wiltse’s stories for little people have ever been 
welcome by child, teacher and parent because they are 
always original, attractive and inspirational. They are 
as fascinating to me as I know them to be to children 
who do their first reading, and to children before they 
can read, I took this latest book of Miss Wiltse to read 
and “notice” as we started westward in January and 
read every one oi the charming stories without breaking 
the spell, and no greater tribute can a busy man pay 
“Stories for Kindergartens and Primary Schools.” 


TAD AND HIS FATHER. By F. Lauriston Bullard. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. Cloth. Frontis- 
piece. 100 pp. Price, 50 cents, net. 

More has been written about Lincoln and better 
‘written than about any other American since the Civil 
War, and it has not been thought probable that anyone 
could find a new angle from which to write a fascinating 
book, but Mr. Bullard, by approaching the great Presi- 
dent through his son, much beloved, has written by far 
the most comprehensive, vivid, attractive portrayal of 
Mr. Lincoln that anyone has put into a hundred pages. 
No other pen has put Mr. Lincoln in quite such a fasci- 
nating combination of greatness and simplicity, noble- 
ness and love. It is above all a blessed book for boys. 


QUESTIONS ON READINGS IN ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE. By Maurice G. Fulton, Davidson 
College, Raymiond G. Bressler, University of Texas, 
Glenn Hawthorne Mullin, A. and M., College of 
Texas. New York: The Century Company. Price, 
0 cents. 

This is a rare aid in the teaching of English litera- 
ture. A map shows the places connected with English 
literary history. There are nearly six hundred British 
masterpieces passed in review. from Chaucer’s “Canter- 
bury Tales” to Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Aes 
Triplex” and “Child’s Garden of Verses,” and 
in each there are questions which can _ only 
be answered by ome who has read the master- 
piece and has done some keen thinking while 
reading, or after the reading. There are no per- 
functory questions, none that are not worth asking, 
none that do not get at something that the student 
has thought as he read. 


KEEPING IN CONDITION: A Handbook of Train- 
ing for Older Boys. By Harry H. Moore. Iilus- 
trated. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, 75 cents. 

There has been a serious need of a book for older 
boys. We have had good books for children, for 
teachers of children, for parents while their children 
were children, and sentiment&l and sensational books 
for “adolescents,” but there has been a scarcity of 
books that are at once wholesome and_ attractive, 
realistic and idealistic, scientific and inspirational. This 
book comes at a time to meet these needs. It is wel- 
come and will be useful. 


USE THE ONLY LEGITIMATE EDITIONS 


The Assembly Song Book Series 


Edited by DR. FRANK R. RIX 
Director of Music, New York City Public Schools 


The Most Comprehensive, Scholarly and Adaptable Presentation of mater- 
ial for Public School Singing That Has Ever Been Published. 


THE JUNIOR ASSEMBLY SONG BOOK. = For Grammar 
Grades and High Schools. List Price 38c. 


THE SAME—TEACHERS EDITION. Contains all accompani- 
ments. List Price $1.20. 


ASSEMBLY SONG BOOK. For Grades 7-10. List Price 60c. 
HIGH SCHOOL ASSEMBLY SONG BOOK. List Price 75c. 


The only legitimate editions of ** The Assembly Song Books” 
are published by 


THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 623 So. Wabash A Chi 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part of 
the ~ountry. Itemsof more than local 
interest relating to any phase of school 
work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions 
must be signed to secure insertion, 


Meetings to be Held 


JANUARY. 

20-22: National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, 
Minneapolis, Minn, Alvin 
Dodd, 140 West 22d street, New 
York City, secretary. 

FEBRUARY. 

10-12: Southern Minnesota Teachers’ 
Assuciation. Mankato. D. S. Bra:n- 
ard, Redwood Falls, president. 

11-12: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Madison. 
Doudna, Richland Center, president 

18-19: North Central Council of 
State Normal School Presidents. 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Frank 
A. Weld, Moorhead, Minn., 
president; W. P. Morgan, Macomb, 
lll., secretary-treasurer. 


22-25: National Education Associa- 
tion Department of Superinten- 
dence, Detroit, Mich. W. 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., sec- 
retary. 

28-March 1: Religious Education 
Association, Chicago. Association 


office, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 


MARCH. 
4-11: National Baby Welfare Cam- 
paign Week. Under direction of 


the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

10-11: New Jersey Council of Edu- 
cation, Newark. 

16-18: Central Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud. G. A, 
Foster, Willmar, president. 

20-24: National Conference of Music 
Supervisors, Lincoln, Neb. Will 
Earhart, Pittsburgh, president. 

30: Florida County Superintendents’ 
meeting, Live Oak. W. N. Sheats, 
Tallahassee, state superintendent. 

APRIL. 
6-8: West-Central Nebraska Teach- 


ers’ Association, North Platte. 
Superintendent Wilson Tout, 
North Platte, president; Superin- 
tendent Aileen Gantt, Lincoln 


County, secretary. 


20-22: Eastern Arts and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association. 
Springneld, Mass. C. Edward 
Newell, supervisor of drawing, 


Springfield, chairman. 
MAY. 

10-17: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, Indianapolis. 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, 
Chicago, IIl., secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


_ MASSACHUSETTS. 
SPRINGFIELD. The Springfield 
teachers, working under the direc- 
tion of Supervisor of Drawing C. 
ward Newell, will entertain the 
Eastern Arts and Manual Training 
Teachers’ Association here April 20 


to 22. This association was organ- 
ized in 1899, being a combination of 
the Connecticut Valley Art and In- 


dustrial Teachers’ Association and 
the Industrial Art Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, to which\the Eastern Manual 
Training Association was added in 
1906. The present name was adopted 
in 1910. The association was re- 
organized at the convention held in 
New York city, in 1913. Enthusias- 
tic meetings have been held in Bal- 
timore, Washington, Atlantic City 
and last year in Buffalo. The total 
membership is 600 and this will mean 
a large attendance at the Springfield 
gathering. 

LYNN. Irving W. Horne, for 
twelve years submaster at the Lynn 
English High School and instructor 
in physics, died recently at his home. 

BOSTON. For a number of years 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has been studying the relative 
standing of students in fraternities, 
other activities and athletics © com- 
pared with the average standing of 
all the students. The outcome of the 
tabulations for the past two years is 
that for the past year the academic 
standing of “frat” students has been 
the same as that of the average stu- 
dent, and in. attaining this record has 
surpassed only a little that of the 
year 1913-14. 

The comparison of the classes one 
with another in the same year and 
with corresponding classes in another 
year gives interesting facts. The 
second year exhibits an average of 
scholarship at Tech that is below that 
of the first year, the third equals the 
first year’s average and the senior 
class average is above it. “That the 
second year should have a showing 
lower than the first is not unexpected 
in a school of this character, for a 
number of reasons,” says the college 
press bureau. “One of these is that 
the momentum of the preparatory 
school which has carried the students 
pretty well through the freshman 
year is lost and the students have 
come upon new and strange work. 
The boys have selected their profes- 
sional courses and this is done often- 
times without a real knowledge of 
what the selection means. The 
course, for example, may not be the 
one to which the boy is best fitted. 
This influences the standing, and the 
fact that the students begin the new 
work of attacking problems and en- 
tering what is truly technical training 
has its further influence. By the end 
of the second year the students have 
adjusted themselves to the new con- 
ditions and in the third year they 
have made up the deficiency and are 
ready to go on to a higher average 
in the graduating year. 

“While the effect of activities and 
athletics has not been carried out for 
the past year the investigation of the 
standing of the classes of 1913-14 was 
so thorough that with practically the 
same general rating these relation- 
ships will not have changed sensibly. 
The literary activities which include 
the newspaper, The Tech, Technique 
and the magazine, have the effect of 
improving the standing, but the Tech 
Show had not so good a rating. This 
in general is the observed effect of 
musical and dramatic work on the 
standing of the students. In athletics 
the young men have good records, 
esnecially in the fourth year.” 

State Commissioner of Education 


David Snedden has just submitted 
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and digestible. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


Increased School Enrollment Means 


More Free Text Books 
More Expense to the Taxpayer 


The Greater the Service from your books the Less often 
you need to replenish them. 


The Holden Book Covers and Repairing Materials 


Increase the Lives of your books and keep them 


clean, neat and sanitary. 


SPRINGFIELD, 


~The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


his annual report to the Legislature. 
He presents a list of eleven condi- 
tions “unfavorable to sound educa- 
tional administration in Massachu- 
setts, and while seven of them, he 
says, “prevail also throughout many 
of the States, Massachusetts is espe- 
cially handicapped by four of the 
number.” 

Contrary to a large portion of pub- 
lic opinion, the commissioner holds 
the university extension course re- 
cently authorized, “will: offer only 
slight relief to young persons ready 
for a college education, but unable to 
pay the fees.” 

Massachusetts should have now a 
large State school for the deaf, he 
says, where these young people could 
obtain definite training for the occu- 
pations which they can follow to ad- 
vantage. Similar schools should be 
provided for the blind, the crippled 
‘and the subnormal. The _ State 
should also lend assistance to the sev- 
eral communities in establishing day 
schools for these children. 

Three suggestions are made _ for 
changes in the law relative to the dis- 
tribution of State aid so as to make 
it of greater advantage. 

The establishment of a State nor- 
mal school exclusively for men, is his 
suggestion for the correction of the 
present preponderance of women 
teachers in the schools. “Definite 
evils to education certainly result 
from this condition,” he says. “Men 
so trained could later be used as su- 
pervisors and administrators.” 

The lax enforcement of attendance 
legislation, and “in rural communi- 
ties local attendance officers are em- 
harassed in attempts to penalize in- 
fractions of the law,” he feels could 
be met in part by combining the func- 
tions of school census enumerator 
with that of attendance officer: 
“There would result from this, at 
least, a complete registration of all 
persons of a compulsory school age.” 

“The proper education of the emi- 
grants, especially those who live in 
segregated communities.” the report 
savs. “is a matter in which the State 
should assist.” The department of 
extension teaching of the board, it is 
hinted, may. perhaps, be able to train 
special teachers competent to handle 
and instruct these adults. The sug- 


gestion is made that the teaching 
methods employed should be asso- 
ciated with systematic entry upon the 
rights and privileges of American 
citizenship. The development of 
such a program is dependent on 
additional legislation, generous State 
support, to which might be added 
support from the National Govern- 
ment and comprehensive State su- 
pervision. 

The commissioner also __ believes 
that the adoption of a definite plan 
for the improvement of the profes- 
sional qualifications of the employed 
teacher will help toward that end. 

It is accordingly suggested in the 
report that all teachers be under ser- 
vice throughout the year, and be paid 
in fifty-two weekly or twelve monthly 
instalments; that a young teacher 
have “thirty-six weeks’ actual teach- 
ing in school,” two weeks’ incidental 
vacation throughout the year, four 
weeks of a definite summer vacation 
and six weeks’ attendance in a sum- 
mer school. 

“Under other circumstances, and for 
more mature teachers, attendance on 
summer schools might be replaced by 
special teaching in vacation schools, 
or in summer camps, or in travel 
abroad,” the report says. 

Salaries of teachers must be in- 
creased, because of added expenses 
and responsibilities, but the above 
program would certainly lead to a 
substantial gain in teaching efficiency. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


BRISTOL. George C. Minard, 
who has been doing special work for 
the Boston school department for 
the last few months, has been elected 
superintendent here, to succeed the 
late John Post Reynolds. Mr. Rey- 
nolds had been superintendent for 
thirty-two years. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC TES, 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. One of the impor- 
tant questions to come before the 
next session of the Maryland Legis- 
lature is a compulsory school bill. 
Advocates of the new measure want 
an attendance of 100 consecutive 
days every year. Behind the move- 


ment are the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Child Labor 
Committee and the county superin- 
tendents of schools. The proposed 
law is to replace the present one, 
which requires only four months of 
attendance during the year. This 
law is optional in seventeen counties 
and six other counties are exempt. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. “An organized ef- 
fort to improve the status of the 
thousands of girl employees in the de- 
partment stores of New York is be- 
ing made by the Department Store 
Education Association, presided over 
by Miss Anne Morgan,” says the bul- 
letin of the National Association of 
Corporation Schools. “The object 
of the association is two-fold: The 
health department, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Kristine Mann, provides 
lectures on hygiene and corrective 
gymnastics and physiology, and the 
educational department, of which 
Miss Beulah E. Kennard, M. A., is 
head, has formulated an entirely 
new system of vocational training 
based on intensive study of the prod- 
ucts handled by the various depart- 
ments. 

“The first departmental classes 
held under the auspices of the as- 
sociation are in co-operation with 
Stern Bros.’ store. The girls attend 
school during store time.” 

Answering a reported criticism of 
“the feminization of New York 
schools” by Dr. Hugh Cabot of Bos- 
ton, President Thomas W. Churchill 


Winter and Spring Civil Service 
Examinations 

All teachers should try the U. S. 
Government examinations to be held 
throughout the entire country during 
the Winter and Spring. The _posi- 
tions to be filled pay from $600 to 
$1500; have short hours and annual 
vacations, with full nay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediatelv to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
E 221, Rochester, N. Y., for large 
descriptive book, showing the posi- 
tions available, and giving many 
sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 
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of the Board of Education said in an 


jnterview in the New York Globe:— 


“We all think, I believe, that there 
should be more men as instructors. 
But it is impossible to have them, as 
we cannot offer them sufficient money. 
When we do get strong men they 
often leave us as soon as better in- 
ducements are offered and we are 
naturally unable to persuade them to 
remain.” 

Mr. Churchill said the Board of 
Education was doing the best it 
could with the money allotted to it by 
the Board of Estimate, which instead 
of co-operating with the school of- 
ficials was responsible for added dif- 
ficulties in attracting men teachers by 
refusal to include in the budget pro- 
vision for the higher salaries to 
which teachers in the upper grades 
were legally entitled. 

“The difficult problem,” he said, 
“comes in the seventh and eighth 
grades of the elementary schools. We 
arranged a schedule of salaries in 
these grades four years ago, and con- 
ducted a long fight to win our point. 
But the Board of Estimate in the last 
budget refused to give us the $261,000 
to pay these salaries, an act which I 
still must characterize as dishonor- 
able. Naturally it is not to be ex- 
pected that we can have everything 
just the way we want it when we 
must face such lack of co-operation. 

“At present there are approximately 
17,000 women in the public schools, 
and 4,000 men,” said Mr. Churchill. 
“Naturally this means that every boy 
obtains more instruction from and is 
more influenced by women than by 
men. 

“But it is not correct to say that 
the boys of New York’s public 
schools are being feminized. <A bet- 
ter proof of the error of this charge, 
made in such a wholesale way, could 
not be found than in the boys them- 
selves. Never were there more manly 
young fellows than we are turning 
out now and never was there a time 
when the boys of any school system 
were more thoroughly and whole- 
somely interested in athletics. 

“IT would like to see more men 
teachers, but I think the conditions 
are not such as to warrant the state- 
ment that the schools here are femin- 
ized to a point where it is dangerous 
to the welfare of the pupils. Of 
course, it is a moot question, and Dr. 
Cabot may have stronger evidence 
than I. But I don’t believe it. 

“T prefer women teachers in most 
of the elementary grades, and still 
realize and believe that the ideals of 
the boy ought to be masculine. But 
I feel that the boy pupils up to the 
age of twelve may be regarded with- 
out bringing in the sex of the teacher. 

“In the elementary schools, women 
teachers are undoubtedly the best for 
the girl pupils; in that I agree with 
Dr. Cabot. But I do not think it 
makes so much difference after the 
girls reach the high school. They are 
more mature, and the question with 
them then is efficiency and accuracy. 

“I do not think the condemnation 
of the schools as to feminized is jus- 
tified, although I say that I would 
like to see more male teachers and 
would do everything I could to ob- 
tain them if the money to pay the 
higher salaries was supplied.” 

NEW JERSEY. 

BAYONNE. In announcing his 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. « 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President : 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America.’ It aims 
todevelop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


A.beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full info. mation on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


decision that the Bayonne Board of 
Education legally: dismissed Superin- 
tendent John W. Carr, the Assistant 
State Commissioner of Education, 
John Enright, says: “It is my opinion 
that John W. Carr did not act in any 
way in a manner unbecoming a super- 
intendent of schools as shown by the 
evidence given’in this case. The ap- 
peal, so far as the charges against 
him are concerned, is hereby  sus- 
tained. ‘ 

“The removal of the appellant as 
superintendent of schools of Bayonne, 
while closely connected with the 
charges made against him, involves a 
question that must be considered by 
itself. A city superintendent does 
not come under the teachers’ tenure 
of service act. His term of service 
is regulated by the statute as found 
in Article IV of the School Law and 
bv the by-laws and rules made by the 
Board of Education constituted as 
therein provided. . . . The petition, so 
far as the removal of the Superinten- 
dent goes, is hereby dismissed.” 

Former Superintendent Carr, it is 
understood, will appeal the decision 
to the full State Board of Education. 
He was dismissed October 28 by a 
majority vote of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Bayonne. He had previ- 
ously brought to the attention of the 
State Board alleged irregularities in 
the award of contracts to architects 
for a new high school and two other 
school buildings, involving $481,000. 

High School Principal Preston H. 
Smith will be elected superintendent, 
it is said. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


MONTROSE. Former Governor 
William A. Stone while in a reminis- 
cent mood the other day talked about 
the old school days at Mansfield Nor- 
mal, and said in substance: “After 
I came home from the army, I took 
up a piece of wild land, cut a fallow, 
made a clearing in Tioga county, built 
a log cabin, and started in to make a 
home and be a farmer, like the rest 
of my family. Professor F. A. Allen, 
principal of the new Mansfield school, 
came to Wellsboro and delivered a 
lecture that stirred me all un. At its 
close he spoke of the Mansfield 
school. and invited any one who 
wanted a better education to meet 
him at the Court House the next 
morning. Next morning I was 
there, and arranged to go into debt 
for a better education. Later I went 
into law. then into nolitics, and here 
I am. Professor Allen inspired me 
and many others, and he had that 
nersonal, magnetic and propulsive 
force to enthuse boys. Had it not 
been for him I would not be here in 
office.” 

When Ex-Governor Stone was 


Girls’ School 
FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 25 
years. Ill health of Principal onl 
reason for selling. Address WIN. 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St., Boston. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge<« 

water, Mass. For both sexea, 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden. M. A. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts, Coeducationalh 
Department for the pedagogical an@ 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit 

man, Principal. 


asked whether he was glad Professor 
Allen had stirred him up, he replied: 
“Sometimes I wish he had let me 
alone. I could have gotten a living 
on the farm, and been reasonably 
content. In office and politics no 
one éver does better than that for 
himself. The principal advantage I 
have gained is to help others to places 
and power they wanted. The whole 
matter runs back to the question, 
Was Professor Allen a benefactor or 
a nuisance?” 


YORK. Sixty-nine pupils at- 
tended the first sessions of Continu- 
ation schools as required under the 
provisions of the state child labor 
law. The continuation schools are 
required by an act of the legislature 
and all minors between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen years employed 
in local establishments during the 
day, will be required to attend one 
day each week. The law exempts 
two classes of minors of the ages 
specified, those who are engaged. in 
agricultural pursuits and those em- 
ployed as domestics. The continu- 
ation schools will be in session from 
8 o'clock in the morning until 5 
o'clock in the evening. A different 
group of pupils will attend the 
schools each day. _So far as can be 
done the superintendent has tried to 
arrange the schools so as to best 
suit the employers. A full set of 
books is given to each punil for his 
or her exclusive use. These are 
placed in a suitable book-bag at the 
close of the dav’s session and then 
stored on a book rack. There they 
will remain until that group of pupils 
returns to the schoolroom on _ the 
following week. This plan has been 
adopted by the board so as to pre- 
vent frequent handling of the books. 
Thus the best sanitary conditions are 
secured. The book bags were made 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill.,28 E, Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


flow York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Birmingham, Ala ,809 Title Bidg, Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
: Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


The Chesley Teachers’ Agency °F 


Recommends Only 


Telephone 253-6 


No Advance Charges 


WISS BKB. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-six years ofsuccessfulexperience. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


THE GILES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, TUSCALOOSA, ALA, 


Seeks the enrollment of Normal and of A grade college and university graduates, ard of specialistsin the Fine 


Arts. It notifies its mem 


ing authorities and after every notification anyon | 


* of each vacancy and the qualifications of each mem 


both in notifying and recommending. 


along all educational lines. No registration fee 


bers of only vacancies concerning which it has had direct information from employ- 
recommends. It also carefully considers the demards 
er in order that it may render the most efficient service 
rowing opportunities in the SOUTH for edvance ment 
rite for circular and membership form. 


by ‘the sewing classes of the high 


school. 

HARRISBURG. The National 
Association of Teachers of Public 
Speaking proposes to abolish gesticu- 
lation. The idea is that gesticulation 
is apt to confuse thought by blending 
it with emotion. When a man ~ 
gins to gesticulate he stops some © 
his thinking and makes use of his 
feeling. A person who thinks quietly 
and calmly maintains a quiet and 
calm condition of the body. But 
when he ceases to think he begins to 
wave his arms and shake his head. 
The more a man gesticulates the less 
he thinks, and if it is all. gesticulation 
there is no thinking. a 

It stands to reason that if a man 
does not want his hearers to think, 
he inflicts upon him his own lack of 
reflection, which he has attained | to 
in his own case by physical excite- 
ment. Reason is never violent. It 
speaks in a quiet tone. It does not 
attempt to hammer a thought into 
another's head. The most impressive 
orators that ever lived spoke without 
gesticulation. Mild manners carry 
conviction more surely than wild 
demonstration. 

PHILADELPHIA. By a vote of 
the Board of Education in adding 
two textbooks to the elementary 
school list the Palmer Method of 
Business Writing was adopted. 

“There are two ways in which the 
boys and girls of the high school can 
be trained in citizenship and in right 
social thinking: First, through the 
curriculum, and, second, through par- 
ticipation in the organization and 
management of the school as a social 
unit,” says Principal William D. 
Lewis of the William Penn High 
School in the Public Ledger. 

“Schools in the elementary grades 
should begin to teach the nature of 
the co-operative functions of society. 
The children should be taught what 
the policeman, the fireman and the 
Street cleaner does. They should un- 
derstand that the streets belong to 
‘the people and that they are lent in 


part to transit companies and to tele- 
graph, telephone, lighting and water 
companies. As they reach the gram- 
mar grades they should learn about 
the abuses against which the people 
must defend their own _ interests. 
The alliance between corrupt public 
officials and public service corpora- 
tions should be shown up as a con- 
spiracy against public welfare that 
affects directly the comfort and 
prosperity of every citizen. From 
this type of instruction it is a simple 
step to an understanding of the great 
national questions that are claiming 
the serious thought of every patriot. 


“Our boys and girls in the high 
schools could with interest and profit 
study the housing conditions in the 
poorer parts of the city, the effects 
of child labor law and family budgets 
for various incomes. They could 
analyze their own family expenses. 
They could learn to use the tables of 
the reports of the Census Bureau. 
They could vitalize their physiology 
and hygiene by the examination of 
bakeshops, markets, restaurants and 
hotels. They could acquaint them- 
selves with the actual problems of 
local government. 

“The high school can hasten the 
process of social thinking in other 
ways. Its institutional democracy 
can become a. habit of life in the 
youths who are just forming their 
life habits. To this end it must first 
abolish snobbish society and fra- 
ternity. Here is a case that is typical 
of their workings. 


“Mazie was the daughter of a mill 
foreman. His faith in education was 
based on a blind belief that somehow 
an education would enable his girl 
to have an easier time than had 
fallen to the lot of her father and 
mother. The girl entered high 
school. Soon she began to realize 
that she was not ‘in it.’ She heard 
rumors of secret societies and fra- 
ternities. When she made advances 
to the girls of these societies she was 
renelled with sly, covert, cattish jabs. 
Mazie did not tell her mother why 
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she left school. But her soul was 
scarred and hardened. 

“Mazie’s experience illustrates the 
social training of the wrong kind 
that is going on in thousands of 
American high schools. The school 
fraternity and many of the exclusive 
literary societies are efficient schools 
of snobbery. Often they are worse. 
The worst feature of the high schoo¥ 
‘frat’ is the rooms. At best they 
become loafing places and schools of 
cards and gambling. At worst they 
become schools of vice as dangerous 
as Fagin’s. They foster snobbish- 
ness, loafing and insubordination. 

“High schools can teach the neces- 
sity of social thinking by means of 
the common interest of the school. 
Athletics, school publications, the 
lunchroom, and in skillful hands a 
large share of the school discipline 
can be made daily object lessons in 
social co-operation. If our high 
schools are to teach political, social 
and economic truths there must be 
a revolution in the program of 
studies and in the point of view from 
which every subject is approached, 
The tradition that every pupil enter- 
ing the high school shall study al- 
gebra and a foreign language must 
give away to the larger public con- 
cern that every pupil must become in- 
telligent concerning the facts of pres- 
ent-day life.” 


SOUTHERN STATES, 


ALABAMA. 

BIRMINGHAM. The Dewberry 
Agency of Birmingham, for the past 
seventeen years under the manage- 
ment of Richard A. Clayton, has be- 
come affiliated with the Fisk Teach- 
ers’ Agencies located in the leading 
cities of America. Mr. Clayton wilB 
continue in charge. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


COLUMBUS. In December the 
organization meeting of a new na- 
tional mathematical association was 
held here, the call for which had been 
signed by 450 persons representing 
every state in the Union. The object 
of the new association is to assist im 
promoting the interests of mathema- 
tics in America, especially in the col- 
legiate field. It is not intended to be 
a rival of any existing organization, 
but rather to supplement the second- 
ary associations on the one hand 
and the American Mathematical So- 
ciety on the other, the former being 
well organized and effective in their 
field, and the latter having definitely 
limited itself to the field of scientific 
research. In the field of collegiate 
mathematics, however, there has 
been, up to this time, no organizatior 
and no medium of communication 
among the teachers, except the Am- 
erican Mathematical Monthly, which 
for the past three years has been 
devoted to this cause. The new or- 
ganization, which has been named 
the Mathematical Association of 
America, has taken over the Monthly 
as its official journal. 

There were 104 persons present at 
the organization meeting. The con- 
stitution and bv-laws together with @ 
full renort of the proceedings will he 
nublished in the January issue of the 
Monthly. The following officers 
were elected :— 

President, Professor E. R. Hed- 
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January 20, 1916 : 83 

rick, University of Missouri; first| & TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * a 

tington, arvar nhiversity; secon 

G kc AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY 
occasionally result in the lors of 


ler, University of Illinois; secretary- 
treasurer, Professor W. D. Cairns, 
Oberlin College; publication com- 
mittee, Professor H. E. Slaught, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; managing editor, 
Professor W. H. Bussey, University 
of Minnesota, and Professor R. D. 
Carmichael, University of Illinois. 

CINCINNATI. The Bureau of 
City Tests of the University of Cin- 
‘cinnati has submitted its annual re- 
port through Director E. K. Files, 
The report states that 1.024 samplés 
have been examined, including coal, 
cement, gas, soot fall, oil, asphalt 
and soap. Less than one’ per. cent. 
of the samples received have been 
rejected because of inferior material, 
so that the city in its purchases is 
enforcing a high standard of quality. 

The Bureau is now doing work 
for the following departments of the 
city: Engineering, sewerage, pur- 
chasing, street lighting, Board . of 
Education, University of Cincinnati, 
park, fire and smoke _ inspection 
bureati. 

DAYTON. Superintendent E. J: 
Brown died here January 11. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 

BOISE. The Council of Educa- 
tion of Idaho at its recent splendid 
meeting here elected the following 
officers: Superintendent Walter R. 
Siders of Pocatello, president; 
Charles Johnson, superintendent of 
the schools of Coeur d'Alene, vice- 
president; Miss Z. Fay Fowler, 
county superintendent of schools of 
Canyon county, secretary. A mem- 
bership, committee was appointed 
consisting of George’ A. Arxline, 
president of the Albion Normal 
school; C. E. Rose, superintendent 
of the Boise schools, and Professor 
C. L. Clark of. Lewiston. 


“Teaching as a Business” 


“Teaching as a Business,” a book- 
let published by The Albert Teachers’ 
Agency, 623 S. Wabash Avenue, has 
been read by thousands of teachers 
during the past year. The chapter 
on salaries, touching on different 
periods of a teacher’s career, and also 
the one on how to apply for a posi- 
tion either personally or by corres- 
pondence, have called’ forth much 
favorable comment. 

More than five thousand copies of 
this booklet were called for by pro- 
fessors of education in universities 
and normal schools, who. used it as 
a supplementaty text in. their class- 
rooms. It will be sent free to any 
one requesting it. 


A New Magazine 


The first number of The Kinder- 
farten and First Grade, the new 
monthly of the Milton’ Bradley Com- 
Pany, Springfield, Mass., succeeding 
The Kindergarten Review, contains a 
Rumber of instructive articles. The 
Opening article is entitled “A Child’s 
ntroduction to Art,” by Bertha M. 
Rhodes. Other articles are “The 
Relation of the Kindergarten to the 
lementary School.” by Lillian B. 
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THE RECOMMENDATION 


we believe is counter. balanced by the confidieme ‘ 
are led to feel in the Agei.cy that deals only in recommendation wok. On Dec. 15 in te- 
sponse to w request from I-lip for acompetent 5th grade tacber we mended a Wi men 
whom we had previously suggested for a grammar prne palship in Peacen, rupposing he 
Beacon vacancy to be filled. When we recehhed on lte. ti in m 
asking if Miss... .... was still available we found after some delay that she bad just applie 
in person at Beacon and received appoint- the matte: to the principal at Isi.p be 
there. Afieranexplanativun “rites: * While am scmy to lore ike 
opportunity of «mp oying Mise........ , Lam grateisl to zou Jor your telegrim ard jetthis 
explaining the situation sotrankly, If allaget cies would dea! witt thetr « ardi¢atesand with 
employ Opeoly as ys u have dene in thisinstence, there w: be mich less rear on to eriti- 


cize them than there a:-w is,” which confirms once more cur |heory ON E CAND IDAT E. 


that the most reliable work is done ty the recommendation of 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y- 


is sugtested by our own observations of chirty IT TELLS vine 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 Watesh Ave., Chiscgo, Ih 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. _ WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, 
ts t 3 - 
recommenda gerd to pater ts, Call os 


or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
recommends teacher: and bas filled } un- 

Jj dreds of bigh grade positions ‘np to 

$5,000) with excellent teachers. 

lished 1889 No charge to emp!)rcyers, 

none for régistration. If you ne«d «a 

teacher forany desirable place or hoow 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


CIA LISTS with good general education Wanted for cepartment wer) im 
P E High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges ip Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro.  d 
tem of music and drawing secure positiors paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
T's. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New Yok, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers, Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director ° 120 Tremont Street, Boston Mass. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every rart of the country. 


6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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The Victor in use in one of Chicago’s schools 


Do you know—that with a Victor XXV anda | | mi 


Futte 
r 

supply of Victor Records in your school? 

We You may— 

~—-Illustrate nearly every selection of your studies in English with music to the 

> BRE period, country, author, nationality, general thought and references? — 

~——Have at your command all the songs of all the plays of Shakespeare? 

ite ——Have concrete illustrations of every period and development in the 

. H history of music from primitive peoples until the present time? 

= Vy -—Take to your pupils, examples of ‘the singing of. real American NE 

Indians, with their tom-toms. and characteristic ‘whoops’ and 

ie i ; ——Study and enjoy the old Negro Spirituals, sung devotionally with 

— primitive natural harmony ? 


Victor XXV 
- $67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can.be iocked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 


——Find listed in graded order, selections of simple melodies from the 
old masters, that little children should hear, know and use, strong 
in rhythm, played by artists on violin, flute, harp, etc.? 

~——Furnish accompaniment for all the activities of the school day, the 
morning march, kindergarten game, folk dance, penmanship, physi- . 
“sical culture and all exercises and drills for fete and pageant? 


~——Have exact imitations of all the songs of 
all of our native birds to accompany your 
Audubon or Government Bird Charts? 

Is there a single avenue of outlay that will bring so 

valuable, varied, delightful and satisfactory return? 

Ask any Victor Dealer for these new and beautiful 

records by our unequalled staff of Victor artists. 

For full information, write 


Victor Talking Machine Co. HIS MASTERS VOICE 
Camden, N. J. 
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